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Notes. 
SERVICE BUIK. 

The following extracts from the Kirk sion 
Records of Dundonald, Ayrshire, afford an authentic 
example of the measures taken, in nearly every 
parish in Scotland south of the Grampians, to meet 
the violent imposition on the Church of an unau- 
thorized Liturgy. Till of late years—and by some 
still—it has been represented that the opposition 
of the clergy and people to Laud’s book in 1637 
was directed against read prayers ; but at Dun- 
donald church, as well as generally over Scotland, 
the Book of Common Order had been always in 
common use. It will be observed here also that 
objection is made only against “maters conteaned 
in the said buik” 

Septr. 17th. “The whilk day the sessioun of 
Dundonald, Wnderstanding that the mater anent the 
service buik, appointed to be vssit in all ~ kirks w'in 
this kingdome, is to be agitated befoir the lords of his 
Ma“ richt honorabill counsel! at Edinburgh wpon the 
twentie of this instant, And haveing sundrie core uples 
anent the maters conteaned in the said buik, have advysed 
and concluded humblie to supplicat wnto the said Lords, 
that they wold deall w' the Kings Ma**, to the effect he 
wold be graciouslie pleassit not to vrge the practeis of 
the said service buik wpon the kirks of this kingdome 
Sours; And to the effect foirsaid have nom nate and 
by thir pnts. nominats, constituts & authoriz 
flullartoune of Crocebie our comn rissioner, to pr 
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said supplicaune. in our names ; giveand & grantand to 
our said commissioner our full power to that purpois, as 
if ony thing sall be fund jllegall, jnformemall or 
conceaved in this our supplic aune., to 
change and alter the same be the advyse of skilfull lawers 
in edinburgh at ‘his comming eist. Be thir pnts. written 
be Mr. John fflemyng, clerk to the sessioun of Dun 
donald and subt. as follows.” [No subscription. ] 

Octr. llth. “The qlk day the gentilmen and oyers, 
elders and deacons of the Sessioun of Dundonald who had 
supplicated to the richt honorable the Lords of his Ma 
privie counsell at yair last meiting jn Edinburgh the 20 of 
September last bypast humblie requeisting, yat by yair 
Lordschips intercessioune at the hands of our dread 
soveragne the Kings Ma** they micht be frie from the 
practice of yat new buik of commoune prayer and all vyer 
jnnovaunes. in ye matter of religioun: Wnderstanding 
that the 17 day of this jnstant is appointit for yat nixt 
meiting of yat honorable court, have nominat & be thir 
pnts. nominats constituts & authorizes Ja™ ffullartoune 
of crocebie our commissioner to attend the foirsaid meit- 
ting of counse ave ane answer of our said former 

licaune. pnted. be the said James in our names, 
giveand & grant und to him our full power to yat effect 
& to doe q' furder - be found expedient for fortherance 
of yat matter in all peaceable & legall forme allanerlie : 
Qlk we bind & obleis ws to ratifie & approve as o" own 
deid: Be thir pnts. written,” &c. 

Novr. 5th. “The qlk day the sessioun authoriad Mr 
William M°Kerrell of hilhouse to attend in yair namesat 
edinburgh, or ony place qr. the councell sould sitt forthe 
tyme, on the 15 of November instant, by this yair com- 
missioun following: 

‘ Fforsomeikill as, besides the severall petitions givin 
in by divers paroches of this kingdome, thair was a 
generall supplication condiscendit wpon & presentit to 
the richt honorabill The Lords of his Ma*** privie Coun- 
sell, at thair last meiting at Edinburgh wpon the 17 day 
of October last bypast, humblie requeisting, that the 
autors of thes two buiks of commoun prayer & cannons 
sould be conveined & censured by thair lor’, for making 
such novatioune in the mater of religioun as the saids 
buiks beirs, & for oyer eveill faults touching the subjects, 
as in the said supplicaune. at mair lenth is conteaned ; 
And we ar hopefull that by ordour & directioun from our 
gracious soveraigne the Kings Ma’, and out of yair 
pious zeall to religioun, they will tak to heart this 
vniversall complaint of his Ma' 
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jncommodi vuslie, 


supp 


gud subjects of all 
ranks, and will doe thairin according as conscience & 
justice requyres: Therfor we of the paroch of Dun- 
donald have authorized, & be thir pnts. authorizes, Mr 
W™ M°Kerrell of hilhouse, our commissioner, to attend 
his Ma*** will & yair Lor“ yairanent, the 15 of November 
jnstant at Edinburgh, or qr it sall happin them to sitt 
for the tyme ; obleissing ourselfs to ratifie qt he sall doe 
in this our commissioun in our names, as our own deid, 
he keipand himself always w'in bounds of loyaltie, & in 
all peaceable course & cariage & no otherways: Be thir 


pnts. written & subt.,” &c. 
W. F. (2). 
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on 26th August, 1591. Mr. Collier, in his Bidlio- 
graphical Account, evidently persuaded in the first 
instance by the style that the booklet was by 
Greene himself, has then sought for arguments to 
confirm his belief, and the result curiously shows 
how under the influence of a prejudgment, state- 
ments may be unconsciously warped, and mere 
assertions held as good arguments. His view is 
that Greene, finding his own name palled on the 
public, set forth Euphues’ Shadow as by Lodge, and 
told his readers it was so, and also gulled and lied 
to his patron dedicatee, Viscount Fitzwaters. In 
proof he says that Greene tells us he had already 
“put forth so many of his own labours” that they 
might be weary of his name. Now, though only 
some of these words are between inverted commas, 
the sense conveyed is that the whole represents 
Greene’s meaning, yet Greene simply says: 

“Gentlemen, after many of mine own labours that 
you have courteouslie accepted, I present you with 
Euphues’ Shadowe in the be halfe of my{absent friend, M. 
Thomas Lodge, who at his departure to sea upon a long 
voyage was willing, as a generall farewell to all courteous 
gentlemen, to leave this his worke to the view,” Kc. 

The “so” of Mr. Collier's is an in- 
wivertent interpolation, hint at 
public weariness, but, on the contrary, an acknow- 
that his own many had 
courteouslie accepted.” 

Again, Greene says to Viscount Fitzwater 

. it fortuned that one M. Thomas Lodge, who 
nowe is gone to sea with Mayster Candish, had bestowed 
some serious labour in printing of a book called Zuphues’ 
Shadowe ; and by his last letters gaue straight charge 
that I should not onely haue the care for his sake of the 
impression thereof, but also in his absence to bestowe it 
vpon some man of honor whose worthy virtues might be 
a patronage to his work,” &c. 


‘so many” 


and there is no 


labours been 


] 
ledgment 
‘ 
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Here first, according to Mr. Collier, Greene says 
he was enjoined to print the book,—but the 
words “‘haue the care for his sake of the impres- 
sion” are interpreted by the previous 
* Thomas Lodge, who....had bestowed some 
serious labour in printing,” and distinctly shown 
to mean that he, Greene, was to have a care of an 
impression that Lodge had already arranged should 
come forth, and which he had already, in all prob- 
ability, sold to the publishe r. This pric e probably 
went towards his outfit; and he did his best to 
procure a good sale for it by a Euphues title, and 
by.a note of approval from Greene, the best known 
and one of the best esteemed Euphuist writers of 
the day, while Greene was rewarded by the plea- 
santnesses. of duty done to an absent friend, and 
the forty shillings to be earned by the dedication. 
But, secondly, Mr. Collier says, “.... it is more 
than doubtful whether Lodge did write or could 
have written to Greene in the interval since his 
sailing with Cavendish.” Any may say they 
doubt a stated fact, but why, writing nearly three 
hundred years after, and without shadow of fact 


words, 








assigned, it should be said that “it is more than 
doubtful” that Lodge wrote to Greene, I am unable 
to understand. But more, Mr. Collier says “singe 
his sailing with Cavendish”; but this is entirely an 
idea of his own, Greene has no single word that 
countenances it. Lodge’s letters were probably 
from the port of last departure in England, where 
the desire of Cavendish to have all present would 
cause him to name an early day, and where even 
in these more busy times vessels are still detained 
weeks after their appointed sailing days. Stores, 
armaments, crews, the adventurers, might all oy 
any be causes of delay, and all conversant with 
the Channel have seen fleets of hundreds of weather- 
bound ships taking advantage of the long-wished- 
for fair wind, and putting forth from their original 
ports or from those in which they have taken 
shelter. 

Finally, Mr. Collier says the whole reads like ; 
pretext. The reader has had such of the dedica- 
tion as bears on the question, and part of the 
address toj the readers, ending at “* view.” I 
give the rest: 

“ Which if you grace with your fauours, eyther as his 
affected [—loving] meaning, or the worthe of the work 
requires, not onely I for him shall rest yours, but what 
labours his sea studies affords shall be, I dare promise, 
offered to your sight, to gratifie your courtesies, and his 
pen as himselfe, euery way, yours for euer. Farewell, 
yours to command, Ros. GREENE.” 

Any statement is a pretext or lie with circum- 
stance to him who will believe it to be such, but I 
venture to think that any indifferent reader will 
say that if it be a pretext, Greene has cunningly 
concealed it under as straightforward a statement 
as could be penned. 

Turning to the evidence from style, “it is in all 
respects,” according to Mr. Collier, “ identical 
with the style of Greene ; and if Lodge wrote it, 
it was an intentional and successful imitation : all 
Greene’s peculiarities for which in or before 1592 
he had obtained celebrity, are here to be abun- 
dantly noted” .... “our belief is that it was by 
Greene. Euphues then held sway, and Greene, 
whose English was otherwise graceful and facile, 
flowing on with a certain pleasant sweetness, so 
adapted himself to and adopted Lyly’s manner and 
affectations as to become the most popular novelet 
writer of the day. Two of his books have titles 
derived from Euphues, and a third borrows from 
Sidney that of Arcadia, while he imitates both. 
It would have been strange, indeed, if Lodge, a 
younger adventurer in print, had not modelled his 
stvle on those of Greene and Lyly, the latter oi 
whom by his very title he professedly followed. 
As Greene had made use of names from Euphues 
to make a catching title, so Lodge had already 
named a book Euphues’ Golden Legacy; and its 
style is similar to that of Euj hues’ Shadow, though 
perhaps the forcing had not had time to produce 
so artificial a result. There is, therefore, a general 
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resemblance between Greene’s style and that of 
Euphues’ Shadow, and both are imitated and forced, 
but it is only a class resemblance. As negative 
evidence, Euphues’ Shadow,wants that smoothness | 
and, so to speak, rhythm which were among the 
races Of Greene’s easy prose; and as positive evi- 
dence, and besides other marks, I would be content 
to let the question of authorship, so faras it can be 
decided by style, rest on a comparison of the open- 
ing sentences of the Golden Legacy and the Shadow. 
The verse is as strong proof and stronger, and in 
especial may it be denied that Greene ever wrote 
the little song :— 
“‘ Happie Phoebus, in thy flower.” 

The three pieces given go also to confirm the 
truth of Greene’s statements. They occur at inter- 
als within the first eight leaves, while the remain- 
ng forty are prose only. Now in the Golden 
Legacy, and Greene’s Menaphon, and similar books, 
neluding such prototypes as the Diana of Monte- 
mayor and Sidney’s Arcadia, the prose is inter- 
spersed throughout with verse. Hence it is a 
reasonable belief that Lodge had not had time to 
complete his design and wrote those occasional 
pieces which would eventually have been inserted. 
In like manner, in the Arcadia the verse is more 
infrequent in the third book, and except the usual 
eclogue at the end of the fourth, this and the fifth 
have only one short piece each, and this because, 
as may be gathered from the Preface to the 1590 
edition, Sidney wrote his verses at odd intervals, 
and fitted them in either in their intended place, 
or wherever seemed most suitable. Beyond these 
things, there are no known grounds for disbelieving 
the title-page of Euphues’ Shadow and Greene’s 
plain statement twice repeated; and Mr. Dyce’s 
remark, written before the reasons given in the 
Bibliographical Account were published, seems to 
me still applicable :—“ Why Mr. Collier (Hist. 
of Engl. Dram. Poet., iii., 149, note) should sus- 
pect that it might have been written ‘by Greene 
himself’ I am at a loss to understand (Greene’s | 
Works.) BrinsLeEy Nicnonson. 








still greater error to confound it with an election. It 
was the opposite of an election, for they decided 
which of two claimants of the crown by hereditary 
right had a right to it. Both claimants in this 
case set up hereditary rights, and the Peers deter- 
mined in favour of the Duke of York; only as 
there had been two descents of the crown in the 
same family, they recommended as a compromise 
that Henry should retain the crown for his life. 
The terms of the compromise were rejected by the 
king’s partisans, and then Edward of York, on the 
death of his father, became entitled to assert his 
hereditary right, which had been affirmed by the 
Peers. He did assert it successfully, and Parlia- 
ment recognized his right to the throne as descended 
from the Earl of March. Parliament recorded its 
recognition of the title of the House of York in 
solemn acts, branding the sovereigns of the House 
of Lancaster as usurpers. These are the authentic 
Acts of Parliament, and show that the silly story 
of an election by a London mob, which Mr. Free- 
man borrows from a chronicler, is absurd; and 


| though on the accession of Henry VII. these Acts 


were repealed as regarded Henry VI., they were 
not repealed as regarded Henry IV., who was thus 
admitted by a sovereign of his own party to have 
been a usurper. 

Henry, no doubt, was displaced by force of arms, 
but it was in pursuance of a quasi-judicial sen- 
tence of the Peers, freely given while Henry was 
still in power, declaring his rival to be the true 
heir to the crown. On the other hand, this was 
no election or deposition ; but, on the contrary, it 
was the reverse of an election, for it was declaratory 
of an existing right ; and it was the reverse of a 
deposition, for it declared the reigning sovereign 
not to be the rightful sovereign. It was simply a 
solemn recognition of hereditary right in the House 
of York. 

The grounds on which their right was preferred 
by the nation and by lawyers have never yet been 
made clear, for the simple reason that they are of 
a legal nature ; and yet they are of such importance 


| to the present question that it is necessary to ex- 


} 
ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER OF | 

PARLIAMENT. 

—Henry IV. ro Henry VII. 
(Concluded from p. 4.) 

So utterly untenable was the title of the House 
of Lancaster that in the course of the reign of 
Henry VI. it was formally challenged by the Duke 
of York before the Peers, who, as Lingard says, 
were in those ages necessarily called upon to deter- 
mine questions of disputed succession. They acted, 
however, in such cases, as the great feudal council of 
the crown, and not at all as a Parliament, for the 
Commons were allowed no share in the decision of 
the question. It is a great error, therefore, to suppose 
that their decision was that of a Parliament, and a 
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plain them. Briefly stated they come to this, that 
the House of York claimed asthe nearer heirs, but 
as heirs-general, claiming through a female; whereas 
the House of Lancaster claimed as heirs one degree 
more remote, but then as claiming as heirs male, 
that is, by a descent derived entirely by the pater- 
nal line. York claimed through a daughter of an 
elder son ; Lancaster through the male descendants 
of a son. Now a Salic law had never 
been established in England, as in France ; and if 
the son of a daughter could succeed, then the 
daughter could have succeeded had the crown been 
vacant in her lifetime. And in the spirit of the 
feudal system, which regarded sovereignty as a sort 
of estate, it might as well descend to a woman as 
aman. But sovereignty in those days was so per- 
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sonal, that there had always been a disposition to 
dissatisfaction on the descent of the throne to a 
female or a minor, until the great principle of con- 
stitutional law was established, that a sovereign 
should govern by ministers who had the confidence 
of Parliament. When that was regarded there 
was no danger in the descent of the throne to a 
woman or a minor, and there was certainly none 
in the case of a woman which would not equally 
arise in the case of a male who happened to be a 
minor. When this was understood there was no 
difficulty in hereditary descent in either case, and 
so it was ultimately settled. But though it was 
quite understood in those times, as the impeach- 
ment of Suffolk showed, the times were too tur- 
bulent for quiet descent of the throne according 
to hereditary right, and a false claim might 
temporarily triumph by force of arms. Thus it 
was with Henry IV., who set up a specious but 
false claim, founded on the notion that a male line 
of descent, though less near in blood, was to be 
preferred to a female line. His house, in fact, set 
up that the crown was entailed on heirs male; and, 
accordingly, it is a curious fact that in the reign of 
Henry VI. the judges laid it down that an heir 
male could not derive title through a daughter. 
This was just the case of the Duke of. York and 
his sons, who claimed through a daughter of an 
elder son; while Lancaster claimed as direct de- 
scendants in a male line from a younger son, that 
is, as heirs male. But it is evident that they 
assumed either a Salic law or an entail of the 
crown on heirs male, and there was no pretence for 
either one or the other. 

Accordingly Henry IV., conscious of defect of 
hereditary right, sought to eke it out, as all usurpers 
have done, by the pretence of election ; a mere 

retence, for he really got the crown, and kept it, 
by force of arms. The House of York, therefore, 
represented the principle of strict hereditary right; 
the House of Lancaster represented the principle 
of usurpation by force, under the specious pretext 
of election ; and the nation, after nearly a century 
of civil war, decided emphatically in favour of the 
former ; that is, in favour of the principle of strict 
hereditary right. Hence the Peers decided in 
favour of Edward IV. when he appealed to them, 
even against a reigning sovereign, after two descents 
of the crown, and after a lapse of half a century ; 
the most remarkable triumph of hereditary right, 
as Sir James Mackintosh observes, implying the 
idea that it was “indefeasible, though not neces- 
sarily implying any notion of Divine right.” It 
was enough for the Peers that the crown was here- 
ditary by English law. That was all they meant 
when they decided in favour of the House of York, 
and they knew that their own titles rested on the 
same basis, and no other. 

On the death of Edward IV. the crown descended, 
of course, to his infant sons, if they were legiti- 





mate ; to his daughter Elizabeth, if they were not, 
Richard set up their illegitimacy ; but as that was 
doubted, and he had no title even if they were 
not legitimate, he set up, as Henry had done, the 
pretence of an election, intending, if he could, to 
cure the defect of his title by marriage with Eliza- 
beth. This, however, was of course a marriage too 
repugnant to be endured except from the pressure 
of a great political necessity, and many even of the 
partisans of York preferred her marriage with 
Henry of Richmond, who represented the House 
of Lancaster, as by their union the long-standing 
contest would be terminated. And so it was. 


In the next I will deal with the case of Henry 
VII. and the succession of the House of Tudor, 
and the accession of the House of Stuart, as de- 
scended from Elizabeth of York, and deriving 
hereditary right from her. , W. &. F. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Mary-sups (4 §. xii. 243, 283, 363.)—In my 
reply I suggested that in Perdita’s words Shakspeare 
was thinking of the yellow-haired weeping Mary 
to whom the flower was dedicated. Among the 
marigolds that have since cropped up in my read- 
ing this first of four stanzas of a pretty little 
“ Barginet” in Lodge’s Euphues’ Shadow goes to 
show that the flower was at that time similarly 
suggestive to others :— 

“ Happie Pheebus, in thy flower 
On thy teares so sweetly feeding : 
When she spyeth thy heart bleeding 
Sorrow dooth hir heart deuoure. 
Oh that I might Phoebus bee, 
So my Clitia loved me.” 

The quotations by C. A. W. show the same, that 
the flower symbolized the grief of Mary Magdalen 
at the setting of the Sun of Righteousness, and her 
weeping on the morn of the resurrection, and 
this is the explanation of Withering’s puzzle. In 
all probability the French name souci is of the 
same origin, unless, as some doubtfully say, solet 
be a sun-name. If I understand C. A. W.’s expla- 
nation, it is curiously erroneous in more ways than 
one, for maudlin is not etymologically—weeping 
eye, but obtained the sense of sorrowfully blubbered 
from the pictorial representations of St. Maudlin. 
So we have a maudlin fair, which, like Donnybrook, 
expresses a great uproar, and from another saint's 
fair, tawdry. 

Nor do I understand why he says no one can 
settle which of the marigolds Shakspeare meant. 
The question was not which of the marigolds, but 
was it a daisy. If C. A. W. suppose that the daisy 
is of the same genus, and may therefore botani- 
cally be called a marigold, the supposition is wholly 
wrong, and almost as incorrect as calling Syngenesia 
a genus. Even, however, if the daisy were of the 
genus marigold, neither English writers nor Eng- 
lish peasants mean daisy when they say marigold, 
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nor marigold when they say daisy. 


were they held in Eliz: ibethan times that the ¢ 

was the emblem of dissembling. The horse 
ass are far nearer allied in nature, yet when an 
Englishman talks of horse-racing ippose 
he means or includes donkey-racing. 


B. N 


commentators re- 


daisy 


‘no one s 


ICHOLS 


Hamiet.—Have any of the 
warked on the circumstance of Claudius reigning 
in Denmark to the exclusion of the heir apparent ! 
Certainly no mention is made of it in the play. It 
seems a little strange that no one should call atten- 
tion to such a mistake as putting a wrong man on 
the throne. Sotomon Rex 

“The Night-Crow cry’de, aboding lucklesse time.” 

Third Part of King Henry VI., act v., 

What bird does this mean? Does it allude 
a cock crowing in the night ? 

Gerorce R. 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


8. 6. 


JESSE. 
Henbury, 


SHAKSPERE.—On the spelling of the name before 
our great poet’s time, your readers may like to 
know that in the Controlment Roll of 2 Ric. II. 
(June 1377—June 1379) there is an entry concern- 
ing “ Walterus Shakespere, nuper existens in Gaola 
Castri domini Regis Colcestrie.” 

F, J. Furnivatu. 


Dorsers AND PreseRveEs.—In the thirty-fifth 
or thirty-sixth year of his reign (A.D. 1361 or 1362 
Edward III. had, in John de Newbury’s charge, 
these dorsers, severally orn: unented as follows :— 

‘j. dorsorium de fama mundi; j. de Golias & Dauid; 

de Regibus exulatis; j. de Armis leonelli ; j. de 
Retes: j. de Comitibus; j. de passu saladini; 
j. de insultu dominarum ; j. de Marcolf; j. cum cresto & 
penna pauonis, de Worsted ; xliij. targetta depicta cum 
auro cum Garteriis de Armis Regis.” 

Among the “Confectiones” appear the names 
“Citronade, Zingiber madrean, Zingiber conserue, 
Zingiber belendyne, Chardecoynes (at 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
alb.), Canelle, Gariofole, Coliandre, Sank dragone, 
Galengal, Flos de Rys (rice-flower),” &c., 39/4. 
7.G. 41. 762, Magna G: arderoba. C omp. de rece eptis 
et expensis pro robis, &c., Record Office 

F. J. Furnivatu. 


Scorrish Famity or Epcar.—Whatever may 
be the general merits of C apt. Lawrence- Archer's 
work on this subject, noticed in “N. & Q.” of the 
2%th Nov. 1873, it is obvious, on an attentive 
perusal of the book, that the author has fallen into 
some very important errors in matters of detail. 

is is especially the case in his account of the 
Edgars of Newtoun, and in the genealogy he has 
proposed of that family. Most of the errors may 
be corrected by the materials he has himself col- 
lected, and which are printed in the book. The 
most serious mistake into which the author has 


So distinct fallen, is in the 


and r 


| ; ey 
on the d isposition and settlement 


judgment is 





attempt to question the fact of the 
ry t Richard Edgar of Newton being the her 

f Andrew Ex lear of Eyemouth, the grandfather of 
+ Rev. John Edgar of Hutton. This is, in effect, 
what the author has done in the account of the 
family of Newtoun, in the genealogy of the family, 
and in a note at page 132 to an from tl 
Fasti Ecel NScotiane of the Rev. Dr. H. 
A reference to the case mentioned in the extract 
Molle v. Riddell, reported in 16 Faculty Decisions, 
». 429, and 6 Paton’s Appeal Cases, p. 169), will 
show that the Rev. J. Edgar claimed as “ grand- 
nephew and heir « * Richard Edgar, th 
there was no question as to the descent, and that 
the decision both of the Court of Session and the 
House of Lords turned on an entirely different 
matter, vi the effect of the deed of Mrs. Huntei 
of Richard Edgar 
The disposition itself was registered in the Sherifi 
Court of Berwickshire on the 21st March, 1767, 
and it will be found on a reference to this doc 
ment, that Richard Edgar left a legacy to a 
nephew Andrew (the father of the Rev. J. Edg 
and that he described this Andrew as the 
his own brother, Andrew Edgar of tyemouth. 
Those who have looked into Capt. Lawrence- 
Archer’s book will see at once the bearing this 
matter may have on the representation in the male 
line of the family of Wedderlie, and the importance 
therefore of stating it accurately. 


brot 


2 t extract 


Scott. 
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OrDEAL; A FREAK or PronuncIATION. —A 
singular freak of pronunciation is exhibited in the 
word ordéal, which is commonly pronounced 
trisyllable, and thus disconnected from the 
deal. Yet it is a mere compound from this very 
word deal; and, just as a deal means a part, a 
share, a piece chosen (originally a 
ordeal means a choosing out, or a selection made 
with particular care, and hence a trial of a spe ial 
nature. The prefix or- is a mere variation of the 
G. a 4 which in 0. H. G. becomes ur-; 
the G. urtheil is the English or-deal, properly 
dissyllable. Another peculiarity is that deal is alse 
spelt dol Wa rer W. 


Cambridge. 


Ty You 


word 


choosing , SO 


so that 


Kyow wuo THE Critics ARE,” &c.—The 
observations under “Miscellaneous,” in “N. & Q.” 
of 29th Nov., 1873, have reminded me of a very 
striking passage in Pierre Charron’s De la Sagesse. 
His works, with those of Montaigne and Rabelais, 
are the mines from which much that is true and 
brilliant in modern French writings has been 
drawn. Speaking of the extent to which the 
influenced by the passions, Charron 
says,— 

“De la vient que l'on obscurcit les belles et 
genereuses actions d’autruy par des viles interpretations ; 
l'on controuve des causes, occasions et intentions 
mauvaises ou vaines, c'est un grand vice et preuve d'une 
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nature maligne, et jugement bien malade, il n’y a pas 
grande subtilité ny suffisance en cela, mais de malice 
beaucoup. Cela vient d’envie qu’ils portent 4 la gloire 
d’autruy, ou qu’'ils jugent des autres selon eux, ou bien 
qu’ils ont le goust alteré et la veue si troublée 
quiils ne peuvent concevoir la splendeur de la vertu 
en sa pureté naifve. De cette mesme cause et 
source vient que nous faisons valoir les vertus et les vices 
d’autruy, et les estendons plus qu'il ne faut, des parti- 
cularités en tirons des consequences et conclusions 
generales: s'il est amy tout luy sied bien, ses vices 
mesmes seront vertus; s'il est ennemy, ou particulier ou 
de party contraire, il n’yariende bon. Tellement que 
nous faisons honte 4 nostre jugement, pour assouvir nos 
passions.” 

Charron wrote this nearly 300 years ago; yet it 
is unfortunately as applicable to the French of the 
present day as it was to those of his time. 

Ratrn N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Erirarn or CarpinAt Howarp at Rome.— 
I copied the following from the gravestone of 
Cardinal Howard in the church of 8. Maria Sopra 
Minerva, from which he derived his “ title” : 
“Dp. O. M. 
PHILLIPPO THOMH HOWARD DE NORFOLCIA RT ARUNDELIA 
5.R.E. PRESBYTERO CARD. TIT. 8.M. SUP. MINERVAM 
EX SAC. FAMILIA FR, PRED. 
S. MARLE MAIORIS ARCHI PRESBYTERO 
MAGNH BRITANNIEA PROTECTOR 
MAGNO ANGLIZ ELEEMOSINARIO 
PATRLE ET PAUPERUM PATRI 
FILIT PROV. ANGLICANXH EIUSD. ORDINIS 
PARENTI ET RESTAURATORI OPT. 
HERED. INSCRIPTI MRENTES P. P. 
ANNUENTIBUS S.R.E. CARD. 

PALUTIO DE ALTERIIS, FRANC NERLIO 
GALEATIO MARESCOTTO, FABRITIO SPADA 
SUPREMI TESTAM, EXECUTORIBUS 

- * * * * 
VIRTUTIS LAUS ACTIO 
OB, XIV. KAL, JUL, 
A.H.S. MDCXCIV. 
STATIS SUH LXIV. 
Where the asterisks stand is placed an escutcheon ; 
Quarterly of eight, four in chief, and as many in 
base :— 
“1. Howard; 2. Brotherton; 3. Warren; 4. Mowbray; 
(5. Aubigny); 6. Clun; 7. Maltravers; (8. Woodville).”’ 
The fifth and eighth quarters are scarcely visible- 
Cardinal Howard, who was born in 1629, was 
third son of Henry Frederick, twenty-first Earl of 
Arundel ; and Almoner to Queen Catharine of 
Braganza, wife of Charles IT. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose. 


[See “ N. & Q.” 2™ S. viii. 53, 75; 3° S. iv. 69.] 


“THE WAY ovut.”—On leaving the Kremlin 
(writes a traveller from Moscow) we reach a gate- 
way near which a Government official is constantly 
standing, and obliges the passers-by to take off their 
hats. We are told that such’ is the general rule 
which admits of no exception ; every one is com- 





pelled to bow—and why? Because under this gate 
the retreating army of Napoleon withdrew from 

the Russian city, and finally left the invaded land 

—an event to be ever kept in lively remembrance 

by the nation. A. A. L 
“Paris. 


Unpusiisuep Lerrer or Macavtay.—Look- 
ing over some papers of a deceased brother, I have 
met with a letter addressed to him from the late 
Lord Macaulay. It would appear that my brother 
must have written to his lordship after the publi- 
cation of his History of England; but having no 
copy of his letter, I can only surmise the import of 
it from the reply. W. M. D—y. 

“ Albany, London, January 30, 1850. 

** Sir,—I am much obliged to you for the trouble which 
you have kindly taken. I think Penn a poor, shallow, 
half-crazy creature; but I am satisfied that he was not 
a Papist. That he corresponded with Cardinal Howard 
is probable enough. But what then? Burnet had a good 
deal of intercourse with Cardinal Howard; and nobody 
suspected Burnet of being a Papist. Howard was an 
honest, sensible, moderate man, who was connected by 
blood and friendship with many of the most respectable 
Protestants in England. It would have been well if 
Penn had never kept worse company, or followed worse 
advice, than Howard's. 

“As to the other story—to what does it amount? A 
nameless priest, talking to a nameless gaoler, calls Penn 
father Penn ; a gossiping Prebendary runs open-mouthed 
with the silly story to Sherlock. I see no sign of guilt 
in the conduct of the accused person; any man of spirit 
would have acted in the same way. 

“TI have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 

“C. Dameron, Esq., “W. B. Macavtay. 

“ Hartlepool.” 


Tue Reat Ricnerrev anp Butwer’s Ricue- 
Liev.—The other day, in reading Dr. Martin 
Lister’s Travels in France, circa 1699, I stumbled 
upon a good old French epigram on the death of 
Richelieu, 1642. I have thrown it roughly, but, I 
think, faithfully, into verse :— 

“ Surrounding Richelieu on his bier, 
Behold ten thousand lights appear ; 
Wouldn’t one candle do as well 
To light the Cardinal to Hell?” 

Charles Lamb once said that “ Voltaire was : 
very good Jesus Christ—for the French.” Would 
it be cynical to say that Richelieu was a very good 
hero for Thackeray’s Bullwig the Immortal? No 
one that has read French history can forget the 
“ Red Man’s” terrible declaration: 

“T never undertake anything without having well 
thought over it; but when once I have resolved, I 
go straight to my end; I crush every one; I mow down 
every one; and then I cover everything over with my red 
robe.” 

Richelieu’s efforts were all directed to one sole 
object, the establishment of a regal despotism. The 
State is monarchical, he said; the king’s will is su- 
preme; he alone should appoint the judges, and 
command the subsidies. But behind this great 
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red chess-piece moved the wise invisible hand of the 
world’s ruler, and every noble that he sent to the 
scaffold, every tower his cannon levelled, cleared 
the way for the destruction of feudalism, and the 
reat purifying tornado of the Revolution. 
ie WaLrer THORNBURY. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


EvizabeTu, QuEEN oF Rosert Bruce.—Mr. 


Jervise, in Notices regarding the Antiquities of 
Cullen in Banffshire, says : 

“Tt is said (possibly with truth, for I have seen no 
record to the contrary), that Bruce's ‘ Queen Elizabeth's 
bowels’ were buried at Cullen, she having died there, 
probably on her way from the shrine of St. Duthac at 
Tain; and that for praying for her soul the king endowed 
a chaplaincy in the church of St. Maryat Cullen. Fordun 
makes no mention of the queen having died at Cullen, 
but says that her body was laid in the choir of the kirk 


‘of Dunfermline, where that of the king was subsequently 


laid.” 
The fact of the queen’s death at Cullen is con- 


firmed by MSS. at Cullen House, the latest of 


which, dated 1543, is a ratification by Queen Mary 
of various endowments 
Cullen, and goes on to say— 

“the auld chaiplanrie of fiwe pundis infeft by umquhile 
our predecessoure King Robert the Bruce of gude 
mynde,” &c., “to pray for the saule of Elizabeth, his 
spouse, quene of Scottis, quilk deceissit in our said burgh 
of Culane, & hir bouaillis erdit in oure Lady Kirk therof, 
be perpetuallie,” &c. 

Now, perhaps some of the contributors to 
“N. & Q.” will be able to say how it was that 
Queen Elizabeth came to die at Cullen. Mr. 
Jervise suggests that it might have been when she 
was on her way from the shrine of St. Duthac. 
But it is well known that at that shrine, or in the 
neighbourhood of it, she was seized by the Earl of 
Ross, in 1306, and delivered up to the English. 
She was carried to London, where she remained a 
prisoner until after the battle of Bannockburn, 
1314. Did she pay « second visit to St. Duthac’s, 
or what else brought her to Cullen to die? 

NorMaAn-Scor. 


ADALLINDE, THE Motuer or THIERRI—one of 
the concubines of Charlemagne, p. 27, “ Vie de 
Charlemagne,” Les Huvres @ Eginhard, par Alex- 
andre Teulet, Archiviste. Paléographe, Paris, 
1856. Is Adallinde the same person as Indiana 
of the French drama, Indiana et Charlemagne, 
Lyons ; and where can an account of the parentage 
of either be found ? E. 


“ TwentiTEEM.”—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
tell me exactly what day is designated by the term 


in favour of the kirk of 





“ Twentiteem,” ¢.¢. Twentieth even! The expression 
is perfectly well known about Almondbury, but 
when you ask what day in January it marks, no one 
can tell. I have made every effort to discover the true 
date, but without success, owing to the diversity of 
opinion which prevails. I am making a glossary 
of trial terms, now almost completed, and I am 
anxious to be set right on this point. A. E. 
Almondbury. 


Recister Booxs Stampep.—In the register 
books of a Wiltshire parish, I find that before 
the entry of each baptism from 1783 to 1785, and 
of each burial from 1784 to 1786 there is a three- 
penny stamp impressed. This is exclusive of the 
baptisms and burials of paupers, which are regis- 
tered on separate pages, and unstamped. Can any 
of your readers tell me what is the meaning of these 
stamps ? we UH 

Puirrs Famity.—It is stated in Burke’s Peerage 
that— 

“The Phipps family was, during the sixteenth and 
early part of the seventeenth century, resident upon 
landed property in the county of Lincoln, on which Col. 
William Phipps raised a regiment of horse for the service 
of King Charles during the civil wars.” 

I am anxious to know in what part of Lincoln- 
shire the Phipps property was situated, and where 
I may find an account of this Col. Wilham. 


R. P. D. &. 


Cympiine ror Larxs.—Thornber, in his Ac- 
count of Blackpool Lancashire) and its Ne ighbous - 
hood, 1837, says (p. aT »)— - 

“Cymbling for larks was wont to be used as a very 
common pastime. Now, however, it is ecarcely known 
by name, and the instruments peculiar to the art being 
retained in the possession of a few curious individuals 
only, are passing rapidly into disuse.” 

What was this pastime? What were the in- 
struments used in it? Do any of them exist in any 
Lancashire or other museum ? 

Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


Carmo.Ly (C.) Histoire des Médecins Juifs 
Anciens et Modernes. I have before me “tome 
premier ” of this interesting book, published at 
Brussels in 1844, 8vo., by the “ Société Encyco- 
graphique des Sciences Médicales.” The Preface 
speaks of a second volume. I have made inquiries 
through foreign booksellers, but cannot learn that 
this ever appeared. Can any reader inform me? 
The interesting nature of the promised contents 
“Continuation de histoire des médecins israélites 


jusqu’ aujourd’hui, une bibliographie médicale juive 


de tous les pays et de toutes les langues, un coup- 

dil sur les épigrammes, satires et sarcasmes 

dirigés contre les médecins, et contre la médecine 

israclite depuis les temps les plus reculés, avec des 

additions et corrections au premier volume”) makes 

me desirous of obtaining it. Wrii1am Bates, 
Birmingham. 
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“THe Farr Concuntye ; or, the Secret History 
of the Beautiful Vanella. Containing Her Amours 
with Albimarides, P. Alexis, &c. London, W. 
James, M.pcc.Xxx11.” 8vo., pp. 49. This is the 
title of a scarce and curious volume, of which I 
possess acopy. There is a frontispiece representing 
Vanella at full length, under which are six lines of 
verse. Unfortunately, in my copy, the binder has 
cut off the initial letters of the first three lines ; 
perhaps some of yourreaders may have a perfect copy 
of the book, and may not object to supply the void. 
I copy the verses as far as I have them :— 

“he Old Patriarch we in Scripture find 

eming sheep by Art the Breed Confin’d 
made his Lambkins o’ the motled kind. 

So Big Vanella with a Serious Air 

Views ev'ry Feature with Attentive Care 

To give her comeing Boy his Fathers Princely Stare.” 
[ should also feel obliged by a key to the persons 
indicated by “ Vanella,” “ Albimarides,” and “ P. 
Alexis.” H. 8. A. 


Farwett FAMILY AND THE REPRESENTATIVES 
or GeveraAt Monk, Duke or ALBEMARLE.—Who 
is now the representative of the family of Monk of 
Potheridge, co. Devon? The General had no chil- 
dren ; but his brother Nicholas Monk, Bishop of 
Hereford, had two daughters, Mary, who married 
Arthur Farwell, and Elizabeth, who married Cur- 
wen Rawlinson. The latter left two. sons, Monk 
ind Christopher, who both died unmarried, but 
the [property, or a good part of it, came into the 
Rawlinson family, and has descended to the Rigges 
and Moores, but the blood ev idently terminated by 
the death, s.p., of Elizabeth’s children. 

Are there any descendants of Mary, who married 
Arthur Farwell, and can any one tell me who he 
was? Was he related—-and, if so, how—to the 
old family of Farwell or Farewell, of Hill-Bishop, 
Holford, and Totness ?—one of whom, Sir George 
Farwell. married Mary, daughter of Sir Edward 
Seymour, Bart., of Berry Pomeroy Castle, near 
Totness, heir male of his grandfather, the Duke of 
Somerset, the Lord Protector. If this Arthur 
Farwell is of that family, it will make two alliances 
with Plantagenet blood. Any information about 

his Arthur Farwell, or the descendants of the 
Monks, will be much valued by 
C. T. J. Moore. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Epmcunp Prercevat, or Weston-1n-GorDAno, 
Somerset.—I wish for information concerning his 
daughters; he died in 1551. In Anderson’s Genea- 
logical History of the House of Yvery, it is stated 
that Anne, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Christian, his 
daughters by his second wife, all died without 
issue, and the authority is given as “ Visit. Dors. 
& Soms., per Rob. Coke, penes Comitem de 
Oxford.” This visitation, I presume, is now MS. 
Harleian, 1559, in the British Museum ; but there 











is no assertion in it that the daughters died 
without issue. The pedigree of Lower of Cornwall 
(Miscell. Geneal. et Heraldica, i. 266) declares that 
Thomas Lower married Margrett, daughter of 
Edmund Percivall of Somersetshire ; and it is 
believed that the wife of Richard Lowle, who came 
from Somersetshire to New England, and who 
married ——, daughter of Percivall (MS. Har, 
1559), was another daughter. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me any information on this point ! 
W. S. Apptetoy. 
soston, U.S.A. 


Bursinc THE Deap.—I read somewhere (in one 
of Dr. Lankester’s works,* if I remember aright), 
some time ago, that the French burn their relatives 
sometimes, and make mourning rings, which they 
wear, out of the iron obtained from the bodies. Is 
this the case? The ancient laws of Tuscany used 
to allow—in fact, in some cases insisted on—bodies 
being buintt; but I was not aware that the 
French followed the custom which is so common 
amongst the heathen of this colony and the East 
generally. Burning corpses in England is illegal. 
What is the statute which makes it so? , 

The servants of the Ranee (widow of Runjeet 
Singh, the Rajah of the Punjaub, and mother of 
H.H. the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh) wished, on 
her death in 1863, to burn Her Highness’s corpse. 
This was not done, as the British Government 
intimated to the Ranee’s followers that the laws of 
England would not permit of it. What was done 
with the corpse ! J. W. 8S. 

Ceylon. 


“ JACARANDA.”—To what use is this wood 
applied ? The tree itself, with its ash-like leaves 
and deep blue bell-shaped blossoms clustering 
round the branches, presents a charming aspect. 
I never saw it, except on the South American 
Continent, and am surprised that it should not (so 
far as I am aware) have been introduced into our 


great conservatories. ». 


Pix-Basket.— What is the origin of this expres- 
sion as used in the annexed passages from Asgill ! 
Its only metaphorical sense recognized by the 
dictionaries is “ the youngest child of a family ”:— 

** And I do also believe that this expression is now 
calculated to be the last of the exceptions, as the pi- 
basket upon me of what I can neither answer nor ex- 
cuse.””— Defence, &c., 1712, p. 56 

‘ But, as children use to keep their plumbs to the last, 
so our author (after all his preliminary reasons) hath 
kept the Will of King Henry the Eighth as a stone im 
his sleeve, for the pin-basket or clencher to all the rest. 
—The Succession of the House of Hannover } indicated, 
&ce. (edition 1714), p. 4. ‘ Caer 

“TI find he hath met with something he is mighty 
fond of, and hath made it his pin-basket of instances. — 
The Pretender’s Declaration Abstracted, &c. (1715), p- li. 


On Food or On Animal Products. 7 
+ As, for instance, in the case of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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“As the pin-basket, or murdering stroke to Chris- 
tianity,” &c.—Asgill upon Woolston (1730), p. 13. 
F 


Marlesford 


“ VIGILANTIA ET FIpELITATE.”—Was there any 
English family of note in the seventeenth cen- 
tury having this motto, and, if so, was any lady 
in it named Diana ? J.C. J. 


) 


ILDFORD.—Who was he 


JOHN OF G 


A. M. 


Burnp Harry’s WALLAceE.—Wanted, the date 
and place of publication of the above, in the black 
wr German letter. J. 8. 


Wituiam Lavrence, Recror or StTRETHAM 
1615 ro 1621.—Can any of your readers give me 
any information about him? In 1621 he died and 
was buried in the church. “ The Right Worshipfull 
Mr. William Laurence, parson of this towne and 
of Newton, was buryed the 25th daye of Januarie.” 
The title “ Right Worshipfull ” shows that he held 
some dignity, such as chancellor, archdeacon, &ce. ; 
but hitherto I have been unable to find out what 
it was. I suspect, but I have no positive proof, 
t he was of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
elected Fellow in 1573. Hvueu Picor. 

Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


Earte’s “ Puinotocy or THE ENGLISH 
Tonevr.”—In reading, or rather re-reading, this 
delightful little book, a small query occurs to 
me. Mr. Earle describes the Runic character 
pb) for th (the A.-Saxon thorn) as having main- 

ned itself in the English language to the close 
of the fifteenth century, and as having survived in 
the shape of y in the words the and that (ye and yt), 
“down close to our own times.” “It may be 
doubted,” he adds, “whether the practice has 
entirely ceased even now.” Do any old-fashioned 
people still write ye for the; and when was the 
form last used by printers? We are all familiar 
with it in old letters and old Bibles. C. P. F. 


Drummonp oF CoLyNHALZIE.—What was the 
Christian name of the daughter of Drummond of 
Colynhalzie whom John Macaulay (killed at the 
battle of Preston, anno 1745) married, and was she 
an only daughter ? J. M. A. 


J. 8. Mitt on “ Linerty.”—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” refer me toa review of John Stuart 
Mill’s book on “Liberty” in any of the Quarterlies, 
or to any book, such as Mansel’s, where it is 
examined ? C. A. W. 


Mayfair. 


CLockKMAKERS.—How can I find out where the 
following clockmakers resided in London ?—Thos. 
Tompion, Joseph Knibb, John Monkhouse, Robt. 
Bumstead, Rich. Gunter. A. R. G. 


Tue First CommerctaAL TREATY oF ENGLAND. 

Haydn (Dictionary of Dates, art. “ Treaties ”) 
says, “the first commercial treaty was with Guy, 
Earl of Flanders, Edw. II., 1274,” and in Percy 
Anecdotes—“ Commerce ”—it is said, “the first 
commercial treaty on record is that with Haquin, 
King of Norway, in 1217.” Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.” explain the difference between these 
statements ? G. Laurence GomME. 


Replies. 
UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY BURNS. 
(4% §. xii. 470, 523.) 

All the pieces referred to by Dr. Ramace, 

having been recently sold at Sotheby’s sale, 
professedly holograph MSS. of hitherto unpub- 
lished effusions of the bard, have, with exception 
of the one called The ¢ React invade, been long 
familiar to persons acquainted with a small volume 
of licentious songs, issued anonymously at Edin- 
burgh, shortly after Burns’s death. Its title is as 
follows : “ The Merry Muses of Caledonia; a collec- 
tion of favourite Scots Songs, ancient and modern; 
selected for the use of the Crochallan Fencibles.” 
This was a social club composed of bon vivants of 
the middle and upper walks of Edinburgh society 
who met in a noted tavern in Anchor Close, and 
of which the bulk of the poet’s Edinburgh corre- 
spondents were members. In this Club Song-Book 
the authors’ names are not stated, nor is the name 
of Burns referred to, either as editor or contributor. 
Nevertheless the correspondence of the poet reveals 
the fact that. about the end of 1793, such a collec- 
tion was in process of formation by him. Seven 
or eight of the less indelicate pieces contained in 
it are embraced in the publications of Currie, 
Cromek, and other editors, as genuine productions 
of Burns, two of these having been published by 
Johnson in his lifetime, and acknowledged by the 
author. Some further account of this Crochallan 
volume will be found at vol. ii. p. 342, of M‘Kie’s 
Kilmarnock Edition of Burns, 1871. 

It appears odd to find a prominent annotator 
of Burns like Dr. Ramace of Wallace Hall, 
Dumfries, asking for information about Robert 
Cleghorn, to whom the Burns MSS. in question 
seem to have originally belonged. He was a far- 
mer at Saughton Mills, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh ; his name is found in the list of sub- 
scribers to the author's Edinburgh edition, 1787, 
and after the poet’s death we find, in the list of 
subscribers in behalf of his bereaved family, dated 
Aug. 23, 1796, “Robert Cleghorn, 8: aughton Mills, 
21. Qs. ; "Mrs. Cleghorn, 11. 1s.” He was among the 
earliest of Burns’s Edinburgh associates, and ap- 
parently was the means of bringing . Johnson, the 
music engraver, and the poet together, and thus 
enlisting the soul and services of the latter in the 
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formation of that invaluable reservoir of Scottish 
song, called the Scots Musical Museum. At the 
close of volume first, published in May, 1787, is 
given the old song, Bonie Dundee, with eight 
lines added by Burns. These were supplied at 
the request of Cleghorn, and sent accompanied by 
the following note :—“ To Mr. Cleghorn, Farmer 
(God bless the Trade!) Dear Cleghorn, you will 
see by the above that I have ad ided a stanza to 
Bonie Dundee. If you think it will do, you may 
set it agoing ‘upon a ten-stringed instrument, and 
on the psaltery.—R. B.” In this connexion I may 
mention that in the bard’s monument at Edinburgh 
is preserved the original letter, dated Feb. 1, 1787, 
addressed by the Earl of Buchan to Burns, and 
on the fly-leaf we find in the poet’s handwriting a 
rough pencil-jotting of the first eight lines of this 
same song, Bonte Dundee, noted down from Cleg- 
horn’s singing. 

Only two of the letters addressed to Cleghorn 
by Burns have found their way into the poet’s 
correspondence, and song is the main topic of both. 
Cleghorn is also affectionately referred to in the 
Thomson correspondence on more than one oc- 
casion. In the summer of 1795, the poet was 
visited by Cleghorn at Dumfries, when Dr. Max- 
well and Syme of Ryedale were brought in to have 
a rare sederunt over the bowl of Inverary marble 
on the occasion. The poet’s next letter, dated 21st 
August of that year, conveys the thanks of Mrs. 
Burns for his “obliging, very obliging visit,” and 
encloses a rare song, called Gaffer Gray, which 
Cleghorn is to be sure to return, and not give any 
copies away. A song from the farmer, called 
Peggy Ramsay, is craved by way of equivalent. 
(Peg-a-Ramsay, by the way, must be a very 
ancient song, being quoted in the Twelfth Night 
of Shakspeare.)* 

Looking, therefore, at the character of the lyrics 
communicated by Burns to Cleghorn, such as Act 
sederunt of the Session and its companions, the 
manuscripts of which have so recently been brought 
to light, it seems evident that this jolly miller and 
farmer of Midlothian had a considerable share in 
the formation, if not also the publication, of the 
Crochallan facetie referred to. 

Ws. Scorr Dovetas. 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. TURTON, NEE HICK- 

MAN. 
(3"4 §, ix. 
at the above 
to Boswell’s 
supposes Miss 


280.) 

ENQUIRENDO, 
that a note 
which 


asserts 
1835), 
Dr. 


reference, 
(edit. 
whom 


Johnson 
Hickman (to 





* “ Ne’er sae murky blew the night 
That drifted o’er the hill, 
But bonie Peg-a-Ramsay 
Gat girst to her mill.” 
Johnson's Museum, vol. vi. 





Johnson wrote some amatory verses*) to have been 
the “daughter of the friendly schoolmaster at 
Stourbridge,” is “an egregious mistake.” 

“Miss Hickman (he says) was the daughter of Walter 
Hickman, Esq. (who was grandson of Sir William Hick. 
man, Bart.), a gentleman of considerable estate. She 
married Dr, Turton of Birmingham, and they were the 
parents of Dr. John Turton of Brasted Park, Kent, 
physician to his late Majesty George IV.” 

These statements are repeated in the last edition 
of Burke’s Landed Gentry (art. “ Turton”) ; and it 
is there further asserted that Dr. Turton was one of 
the sons of Sir John Turton, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, temp. William III., the fact being that 
Sir John Turton had only two sons, William, who 
married and had issue, and John, who died an in- 


fant in 1677. 


Now the lady who married Dr. Turton, and to 
whom Dr. Johnson addressed the verses in ques- 
tion, was Dorothy Hickman, a member of the old 
Stourbridge family of that name, and half sister 
of the Rev. Walter Hickman, the first incumbent 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Stourbridge, and also, in 
all probability,t head master of the Gramma 
School there. This reverend gentleman died about 
1741, leaving an unsigned and undated will? 
whereby he gave and devised as follows :-— 

“To my dearly beloved kinswoman and betrothed wife, 
Mary Acton the younger, of Stourbridge, daughter of 
Clement Acton,§ late of Hales Furnace, all my real estate 
in the town of Stourbridge, or elsewhere, to her and her 
heirs for ever, in token of the great love and affection ] 
have for her. My study of books to my nephew, Joke 
Turton.”’|| 

On the 25th of November, 1741, administration 
was (with the consent of Mary Acton) granted to 
John Turton and Dorothy his wife ; which Dorothy 
is styled “the only sister of the half blood, and 
next of kin to the said Walter Hickman.” 

In 1747 further administration de bonis non (“so 
far as his goods were left unadministered to by 
Dorothy, wife of John Turton, his sister and 
administratrix”) was granted to Henry Hickman, 
of Stourbridge, clothier,7 uncle of the meng 

Walter Hickman’s mother appears to hi ~ — 
Dorothy, daughter of Walter Moseley, Esq., 


sadness To: a . lady playing ona spinet.” 

+ Until quite recently the incumbency of St. Thomas's 
was always held by the head master of the Grammar 
School. 

t Preserved in the Will Office, Edgar Tower, Worcester. 

§ See Burke's Landed Gentry, Art. “‘ Acton of Gatacre 
Park. 

| In an editorial note (3 S. ix. 280) it is stated that 
Dr. Turton was married to Miss Hickman in 1734. If 
this is the correct date, the nephew must have been 4 
child at the date of Walter's will. 

“| The Hickmans were for several generations engaged 
in this trade. Scott—the descendant of a family of 
clothiers—in his History of Stourbridge asserts that it 
was carried on at Stourbridge as early as 1693; but 
Richard Hickman, of Stourbridge, clothworker, died in 
1627. John Hickman was a clothier at Worcester about 
a century earlier. 
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the Mere, Enville, Staffordshire, who was related 
to the Acton family ; but I am at present unable 
to state the name of his father, for Dorotlry 
Moseley was twice married and both her husbands | 
were named Hickman. The first was “ Richard 
Hickman, of Stourbridge, in the parish of Old- 
swinford, gent.,.” who died in 1710, aged 29; and 
the second “ Gregory Hickman,* of the city of 
Chester, merchant.” She died in 1722, aged thirty- 
three, and was buried with her first husband at 
Enville.t 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1813, 
. 18, there is a letter, dated Oct. 30, 1730, ad- 
dressed by Dr. Johnson to Mr. Gregory Hickman, 
of Stourbridge, in which the writer returns thanks 
for the “ favours and assistance” he had received 
from Mr. Hickman when he was a candidate for 
the situation of usher in the Stourbridge Grammar 
School. “But while I am acknowledging one 
favour (he writes) I must beg another, that you 
would excuse the composition of the verses you had 
desired.” “ Be pleased to consider (he continues 
that versifying against one’s inclination is the most 
disagreeable thing in the world ; and that one’s 
ywn disappointment is no inviting subject.” 

This shows that Johnson was known to 
Hickman as a writer of verses. 

Jane, the widow of another Gregory Hickman, 
of Stourbridge, was, in 1703, the wife of Joseph 
Ford, M.D., of the same place, who, I think, may 
have been the brother of Johnson’s mother. It 
well known that “ Parson Ford ” (immortalized by 
Hogarth) was the son of a physician who was Mrs. 
Johnson’s brother; but it seems to be doubtful 
whether his (the physician’s) baptismal name was 
Joseph or Cornelius. If he should turn out to be 
Dr. Joseph Ford of Stourbridge, it would, perhaps, 
account for Johnson’s being educated there.t 

I snould mention that the Stourbridge Hick- 
mans (though not descended from Sir William 
Hickman, Bart.) have always been of consideration 
and importance. 

One ot them, Dr. Henry Hickman, § who at one 


Mr. 


18 


* The Irish Hickmans are descended from a Gregory 
Hickman, a merchant at Hamburgh. According to Ed- 
mondson (Baronagium) he was a brother of Dixie 
Hickman, ancestor of the Earls of Plymouth, but I very 
much doubt this. 

+ M. L.in Envillechurch. On the tablet are the arms 
of Hickman (Per pale indented argent and azure) im- 
paling Moseley. 

} Boswell says, “ After having resided for some time 
at the house of his uncle, Cornelius Ford, Johnson was, 
at the age of fifteen, removed to the school of Stourbridge 
in Worcestershire.” Croker may have some note upon this, 
but the only edition of Boswell to which I have access 
here is the first. In Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, i. 222 
isan “ Epitaph for Dr. Joseph Ford, by his son, the late 
Rey. Dr. Ford.” He is described as a physician “‘ vetusta 
gente oriundi” and “ad Deos abiit sexagenarius.” No 
date is given. 





§ Henry Hickman presented a library to the Stour, | 


time “taught logic and philosophy at Stourbridge,” 
was the author of several controversial treatises in 
defence of the Nonconformists (Athen. Ov.). Pepy 

dined with him on the 2lst of August, 1660; and 
Bishop Crewe, to whom he had been tutor, met 
with him at Leyden in 1688. He had a Fellow 

ship at Magdalk n, which he was oblige d to vacate 
at the Restoration. Heafterwards became ministet 
of the English Church at Le yden, where he died 
about 1692. H,. SypNEY GRAZEBROOK. 


P.S. Charles Hickman, Bishop of Londonderry, 
1702-1713, is said to have been a native of North- 
amptonshire. Is anything known of his ancestry ? 
Henry Hickman (mentioned above) appears to 
have been, at one time, rector of Brackley. 


St. Curnpert (4" §, xii. 274, 311, 376, 438.)— 
Mr. Munpy writes with some warmth in reply 
to D. P. I think the best plan is to take his 
remarks for what they are worth. I would simply 
ask for what reason should St. Cuthbert’s burial- 
place be kept a secret ? Without some satisfactory 
cause for the mystery, we are surely quite justified 
in believ ing that the spot immediately east of the 
High Altar Screen was his burial-place. The 
shrines of St. Erkenwald in Old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, of St. Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey, of St. Alban in St. Alban’s Abbey 
Church, and many others, are known to be in 
similar positions,—why not also St. Cuthbert’s at 
Durham ! R. FERREY. 

[The Rev. John Pickford reminds us that a paper on 
St. Cutbbert, from the pen of the late venerable F. C. H., 
appeared in our 3" 8. iv. 44; in it the statement of the 
Book of Days on the subject is dealt with. He also 
refers to Marmion, Canto II. stanza xiv., where Walter 
Scott alludes to the secrecy observed with regard to tine 
precise spot of the last resting-place of the saint.] 


D. P., before making statements on facts of his- 
tory, will do well to consult authorities. He says the 
Benedictines “ built and paid for Durham monastic 
Cathedral.” The author of the translation of 
St. Cuthbert says that Bishop Aldwin did it. 
“ Venerandus antistes Aldunus ecclesiam tertio, 
ex quo eam fundaverat, anno, pridie nonas Sep- 
tembris sollenniter dedicavit.”. The venerable 
Bishop Aldwin solemnly dedicated the church 
which he had founded, on the fourth day of Sep- 
tember, in the third year from its commencement. 
This, I presume, is testimony which D. P. will not 
be disposed to gainsay, especially as it is supported 
by the authority of the Bollandists, who say of 
their account—* Ex codice MS. Nicolai Belfortii, 
suppleta ex Historia Dunelmensi Turgoti.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


bridge Grammar School about the year 1665. It was in 
existence afew years ago, during the head-mastership 
of the Rev. Giffard Wells, but it has now disappeared. 
The books, being chiefly theological, were not pleasant 
reading, but surely they ought to have been preserved. 
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I send you a bookseller’s advertisement which 
may interest your readers : 

“ Raine, M.A., Rev. James. Saint Cuthbert, 
account of the State in which | 
upon the Opening of his Tom 
the year 1827. 4to. uncut, plates, } 
for 7s. 6d.” 

According rmation possessed 
by D. P., Mr. lerical friends con- 
nected with the cathedral made a great mistake: 
be it so. Will D. P. kindly inform the 
- N. «x Q” who the 
tomb described as being that of 
why secrecy need be observed in relation to the 
resting-place of the latter? According to the 
history of the times the body had many resting- 
places in its transit from Lindisfarne Abbey 
through the county of Northumberland, before its 
final resting-place at Durham was determined, 
from whence, tradition sa ould not be moved. 
Lindisfarne was the original see, afterwards re- 
moved to Durham, and all places where the 
body rested on the way were considered as part of 
the county of a irham, although in another county. 

I visited the Cathedr l Durham a short time 
after the opening of the tomb, in the company of 
some friends, and then no doubt was expressed by 
the officials as to its being the last resting-place of 
the body of the saint. I, however, remember that 
it was stated that Mr. Raine was absent when the 
tomb was opened by the workmen employed ; he 
was, however, sent for immediately, but unfor- 
tunately lost the great sight of the robes, as they 
first appeared to those present, from his momentary 
absence. The question as to it being the tomb of 


with an 
is Remains were found | 
bin Durham Cathedral in 
ublished at 1/. 11s. 6d 





to the ecret 


Raine and his « 


readers of 
interred in the 
St. Cuthbert, and 


bishop was, 





St. Cuthbert or some other bishop, ought not to 
be left in doubt. J. B. P. 
Barbourne, Worcester 
“Tue Irnisu Bricape” (4 §, xii. 496.) —The 
title of the song is, properly, Th: Eve of « 
Brigade. It first appeared in the Nation, Iris 


newspaper, 1544, and has since been many times 
republished among the songs and ballads con- 
tributed to that periodical, under the title of Th 
Spirit of the Nation. I have the fiftieth edition, 
printed from new type, and publis hed by James 
Duffy, Dublin, 1870. The ‘Contented I 
am [and contented Ill be, Resolv’d in this,” &c.]; 
which may be found in Calliope, 1788, p. 346, and 
in the F Edinburgh Musical Miscellany, 1792, vol. i 

p. 91. There is another, “Contented I am, a 
contented I'll be, For what,” &c., written by G. A. 
Stevens, 1754. A third, in St. Cecilia, 1779, p. 
284, is, apparently, a moralized adaptation of G. A. 
Stevens's song. The author of The Eve of the Irish 
Brigade was Thomas Davis, who died about 1845, 
and was for awhile the recognized leader in song 
and ballad poetry of the Young Ireland party. 
Dissatisfied with the | yrics which he heard sung, 
Davis had warmly advocated the production of 


tune 18, 


| 


| 


| 
* | ka 


| 














fresh national and being at feebly 
sec ‘ange “1, was forced to volunteer his own services. 
Many of his poems are of high merit. He was 
sincerely lamented at his early death. His friend 
Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., Q.C., author of the well 
known Forging of the Anchor, &c., wrote a beautiful 
Lament for Thomas Davis, commencing thus :— 
“T walked through Ballinderry in the spring-time, 
When the bud was on the tree ; 
And I said, in every fresh-ploughed field beholding 
The sowers striding free, 
Scattering broad-cast forth the corn in golden plenty 
On the ‘quick seed-clasping soil, 
Even such, this day, among the fresh-stirred hearts of 
Erin, 
Thomas Davis is thy toil !” 
Another Lament for Thomas Davi 
J. Frazer, beginning— 


songs, first 


3, written by 


**Ts he gone from our struggle,— 
The pure of the purest !” 
may be found in Edward Hayes’s Ballads of Ireland 
n. d.. but before 1869), vol. i. p- 324. John Fisher 
Murray also wrote a poem To the 
Thomas Davis, commencing thus :— 
“ When on the field where freedom bled 

This is printed at page 29 of the posthumous col- 
lection of The National and Historical Ballads, 
Songs, and Poems, by Thomas Davis, M.R.IA., 
new edition, 1869. “The Battle Eve of the 
Brigade,” and “ Fontenoy, 1745,” occupy pp. 158- 
163 of the same volume. Davis gives a good his- 
torical sketch of the Brigade, in an Appendix. An 
account is given, also, in John Mitchell’s History 
of Ireland, chap. x., Glasgow, Cameron & Ferguson, 
1869. The Brigade dates from the expatriation 
after the Treaty of Limerick, 1691, and Sarsfield 
was the commander. He fell at Landen, 1693, “ in 


the van of victory” against William III. At the 
Rescue of Cremona, 1702, Dillon, Burke, Mac- 


donnell, and 
the gallant g 
the officers, and one-third of the men, fell at the 
victorious onslaught of Fontenoy,—O’Brien, Lord 
Clare, in command,—in —E The “Battle Eve” 
probably refers to Fontenoy, but I cannot answer : at 
present regarding Count ~ anata J. W. E 
Molash, Kent. 


Mahony were among 
Brigade. Dillon, 


Charles O’Brien, sixth 
Viscount Clare so-called. His grandfather, the 
third Viscount, followed James II. to France and 
was attainted, and left descendants who entered the 
French service. Count Thomond, on the death, 
1741, of the eighth Eqrl of Thomond, became heir 
male of the O’Briens, and but for the attainder, 
would have succeeded to the earldom, which he, 
however, assumed, as he had before done the 
viscounty of Clare. He died 1761, leaving one 
son, Charles, who died, unmarried, 1774 (Ann. 
Reg. xvii. 200). The heir male of the O’Briens 1 


Count Thomond was 


now said to be, not Lord Inchiquin, who is of a 
» 
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younger branch, but the Rev. Edward O’Brien, 
| 


Thornton ( 
prove 1 and the attainder reversed, 


vicar of 


3 descent were 





Earl of Thomond and Viscount Clare. See 
Burke’s Peerage, art. “ Inchiquin.” 
C. S. Warren, M.A. 
The words and music of ee song beginning 


“The mess tents were full,” > peated 1 in Mr. 
Wellington Guernsey's Songs ee Ireland (Metzler 
& Co.), with the followi ng introdue story note, sup- 
plying the information required by L. W. x 

‘The history of the Irish Brigade would fill many 
IPH indeed, the romance of history has not many 
brighter pages. At the submission of Ireland in 1603, 
O'Sullivan Bear and some others, excepted from the 
amnesty, took service and obtained high rank in Spain ; 
and after the flight of O’Neil and O'Donnell in 1607, 
numbers of Irish soldiers crowded into all the Continental 
services. We find them holding commissions in France, 
Spain, Austria, and Italy, where their descendants are to 
be found to the present day. Many of the Irish, who 
had lost their fortunes by the Cromwellian wars, were 
also forced to fly for service on the Continent. In all 


the great battles and campaigns on the Continent of 


Europe, for nearly a century and a half, they bore a 
conspicuous part; at Fontenoy, their last crowning 
victory in the French service was bloody and complete 
Louis XV. rode along the Irish lines and per ‘sonally 
thanked them, whilst George II. uttered at the time 
that memorable imprecation on the Penal Code, ‘Cursed be 
the laws which deprive me of such subjects.’ Their 
history after Fontenoy may be easily given. In 1747 
they lost their colonel, Dillon, 130 officers, and 1,600 
men, killed at the fight of Lanfeldt; some served in 
India, and the remainder in Germany, from 1756 to 1762, 
and during the American War in the French West India 
Islands. At this time they were greatly reduced, and in 
1793 completely broken up as the Irish Brigade.’ 

The words were written by Thomas Davis (born 
1814, died 1845), a poet of great excellence in the 
patriotic school, although an occasional fierceness 
sometimes marred the usefulness of his productions. 
The song is properly entitled The Battle Ev of the 
Brigade, and is supposed to be sung at the mess- 
table of the Brigade the night previous to the 
rescue of Cremona in Italy. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavit 


Funt Guns (4% §S. xii. 517.)\—The earliest 
example of a flint lock proper (not a snapphance, 
which differed slightly from it in the construction 
of the hammer and cover for the pan), with which 


I am acquainted, is the small gun in the Tower 


Armoury, No. 79, known as the Birding Piece of 
King Charles I. when Prince of Wales, and dated 
n lock and barrel 1614. 

W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 

Temple. 

If H. Fisnwick would refer to Scott’s History 
of the British Army, he will find plenty of informa- 
tion on the subject, and that flint locks were used 
before the seventeenth century. Browwy Bess. 

In Haydn’s Dictiona: ‘y of Dates, edit. 
tated :— 


10"9 
1540, 


‘urtis, who would, therefore, if | 


| 










** The petronel (from poitrine, the chest) or 
1480; and the musket employe 


came into use 
armies of the Emperor Charles V. about 1521; these 
were of very rude construction, being first di scha rged by 


a lighted match, afterwards, about 1 1517, by a wheel lock, 
then by the flint. The match-lock and wheel-lock super- 
seded by the flint-lock about 1692.” 
Haydn cites no authority for his statements. 
I REI 


* SHEPHERDESS” AS A Name (4* §, xii. 
I remember an old woman of Hadleigh, i 
who bore this as a Christian name. 
gave me the following reason for it. The F 
of Bishop Blaize, the reported inventor of the : 
of combing wool, used to be observed in Hadleigh. 
There was a grand procession throu eh the town of 
persons connected with the wool tra and a lady 
attired asa shephe srdess rode in stat > in a post - 
chaise carrying a lamb in her lap. The parents of 
the old woman were so impressed wi = this magni- 








ficent spectacle, that they gave to their child, who 
was baptized shortly afterwards, th Christian 
name of Shepherdess. Huen Picor. 
Stretham Rectory, Ely. 
‘TALENTED” (4S, xii. 427.)—In 1832, 8. T 


Coleridge thus denounces the introduction of this 
word (July 8, 1832) :-— 

“T regret to see that vile and barbarous vocable 
‘talented’ stealing out of the newspapers into the leading 
reviews and most respectable publications of the day. 


Why not shillinged, farthinged, tenpenced, Ke.!.... 
Most of these pieces of slang come from America 

To this, the Editor, H. C., adds, in note, 
‘See ‘eventuate’ in i Ww ashington Irving's 
Tour on the Prairies.” Spec imens the Tabl 








Talk of S. T. Coleridge, ed. 2, Murray, 1836 
». 171. FS. 
Churchdown. 

Lapy JANE Covert, or P=rrer H arrow (4¢* 
S. xii. 428. In Bingley’s Histor y of Surrey it is 
stated that “Denzil, Lord Holles, married the 
widow of Sir Walter Covert, of Slangham, in 
Sussex.” Lord Holles’s second wife was called 


ht worshipful 
There 
estates, &C., 


Jane. This then may be the “rig 

Lady.” I can only offer this as an 

are many allusions in the work to the 

but too long to quote here. Emity Cone. 
Teignmouth. 


idea. 


ith 


Pittar Posts (4 §. xii. 445.)—One of these 
stood a few years ago, and probably still stands 
alone, by a turnpike road in Shropshire. It was a 
massive post of oak, with a chambertoreceive letters, 
cut out of the solid, and closed by an iron door 
fastened from behind by means of « key like a bed 
winch, with which the guard of the mail coach used 
to ope n it when he passed. The contrivance 
so simp le, and the slit for the letters so larg 


their addresses could be read by any or 


was 
ve, that 
io »king 
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in, and they might easily have been abstracted. I | 
first saw it in 1844, and it then looked as if it had 
stood for a hundred years. 
Tue Grey Movss rx “ Faust” (4" §, xii. 516. 
Shelley’s translation appears to me to explain 
this passage sufficiently :— 
“ Mephistopheles.—That was all right my friend ; 
Be it enough that the mouse was not grey ; 
Do not disturb your hour of happiness 
With close consideration of such trifles.” 
W. J. Bernnarp Smirna. 
Temple. 


Cuatcer’s Fettow Squires (4" 8. xii. 467.) 
There is, I think, either a misprint or a clerical 
error in the second of these names. Should not 
Whichcors be Whichcote? The former name I 
never met with or heard of ; the latter is that of a 
family of gentle blood which takes its name from 
Whichcote, in Shropshire, and through a marriage 
with a Lincolnshire heiress, became settled at 
Harpswell, in that county, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. See Shirley’s Nobli and Gentle men of 
England, first edition, p. 134. 

EpWArD PEACOCK. 
3ottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Otpv Execrion Squis (4% §. xii. 513.)—The 
election, to which this squib refers, took place in 
November, 1768. George Cooke had died in the 
same year in which he had been elected with John 
Wilkes. According to Smith’s Register of Con- 
tested Elections, published 1842, second edition, 
page 102, the results of both the elections were : 

** MIDDLESEX. 
1768. John Wilkes , 1,292 
George Cooke 827 
Sir W. B. Procter, Bart. 807 
1768, November, vice Cooke, deceased. 
John Glynn . 1,542 
Sir W. B. Procter, Bart 1,278” 
Srmmron RAYNER. 

Pudsey. 

Sropauy (4" §, xii. 516.)—This is, I apprehend, 
Stoolball. The game is yet played in Sussex. For 
a description of it see “N. & Q.,” 3° S, xi. 457. 
“ Stoil-ball” was one of the games which in former 
days men were forbidden to play in churchyards. 
See Myre, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. 
Text Soc.), p. 11. Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

See Halliwell’s Dictionary. 

R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Gray's Inn. 

The following extract from Mr. Pycroft’s Cricket 
Field, p. 7, may possibly assist Mr. Cooke’s re- 
searches :— 





“The great John Locke wrote in 1679—‘ The sports 
of England, for a curious stranger to see, are... . 
stob-ball, in Tothill Fields.’ Here again (says Mr. 
Pycroft) we have no cricket, Stob-ball is a different | 
game.” 


But query whether the derivation is not “ stop- 
ball,” which might make the principle, at any rate, 
that of cricket. 

Cuarves F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Stoball, Stobball, Stop-ball, or Stow-ball, was 
(according to Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes) a game 
frequently mentioned by writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It appears to have 
closely resembled golf, and is thus described by 
Aubrey in his Natural History of Wilts, quoted 
in Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary :— 

“Tt is peculiar to North Wilts, North Gloucestershire, 
and a little part of Somerset, near Bath ; they strike a 
ball stuffed very hard with quills, and covered with 
soale-leather as big as a bullet, with a staffe commonly 
made of withy, about three and a halfe feet long. 
Colemdowne is the place so famous and so frequented 
for stobball playing. The turfe is very fine, and the 
rock freestone is within an inch and half of the surface, 
which gives the ball so quick a rebound. A stobball ball 
is of about four inches diameter, stuffed very hard with 
quills, sowed into soale leather, and as hard as a stone. 
t doe not hear that this game is used anywhere in Eng- 
land but in this part of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire 
adjoining. They strike the ball with a great turned staff 
of about four feet long.” 

J. Cuartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Percy, Eart oF NORTHUMBERLAND, TEMP. 
Evizasetu (4" §, xii. 516.)—A coeval portrait on 
panel was in the possession of the late Sir Charles 
Slingsby, at Scriven, and exhibited among the 
Yorkshire worthies at Leeds in 1868. 

Epwarp HAILsTone. 

Watton Hall. 

At Alnwick Castle is a copy, by Phillips, of a 
painting representing him in the robes of a Knight 
of the Garter. J. MANUEL, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

There is an engraved portrait of Thomas Percy, 
seventh Earl of Northumberland, who was be- 
headed in 1572, in Sharpe’s Memorials of the 
Rebellion of 1569, p. 317. The original picture is 
stated to be at Petworth. 


Crew Yarp (4% S. xii. 517) means a yard 
where stock is folded, in the dialect of the northern 
part of Lincolnshire. Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

See Halliwell’s Dictionary under “ crew.” 

R. S. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 

Tuuror (4" S, xi. 365, 509; xii. 215, 525.)— 
See “ Notice respecting Frangois Thurot, a French 
Naval Officer, buried at Kirkmaiden, Wigtonshire, 
in the year 1760. By George Corsane Cuning- 
hame, Esq. Communicated by David Laing, Esq., 
F.S.A. Scot.”— Proceedings of the Society of Antt- 
quaries of Scotland, vol, v. printed 1865), p- 364. 

W. M. 


| Edinburgh. 
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“Tye Bee Papers” (5 §. i. 9.)—I have an 
odd volume (the third) of a small edition of Gold- 
smith, published by John Sharpe, Piccadilly, 1809, 
which contains, as I think, the whole of “The Bee.” 
I shall be happy to send it by post to C. E. N 
he would care to borrow it. 

Mortimer Corns. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Vide the fourth volume (pp. 139-295) of The 
Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. 
A new edition, in 4 volumes. London, 1801. 
No. I. of “The Bee” was first published on 
Saturday, 6th October, 1759 ; the eighth and last 
appeared on the 24th November in the same year. 

Sparks H. WILLIAMS. 


edition of Goldsmith’s Works, 
W. A. C. 


See the “ Globe” 
published by Macmillan & Co. 
~ Glasgow. 


NATIONAL AND Private Fraas (4 §, xii. 474. 
—I may be wrong, and, if so, some correspondent 
will correct me, but I believe private flags in 
England are purely a matter of whim. The royal 
standard and our naval and regimental flags are 
arranged according to rule, and were the 
banners, &c., borne at funerals regulated by 
heralds. But if a man chooses to hoist a colour to 
show that he is at home, he can purchase which- 
ever of our naval flags he pleases : or if he prefers 
his own arms, or any other device, in any shade of 
colour, no one interferes with him. As to mixing 
his own arms with the Union Jack, I never heard 
f such a thing either cantonwise, or otherwise, 
on the same flag. I am speaking as a landsman. 
I do not know what they do in yachts. P. Fe 


sO 


“Tue Practicat Cristian” (4 §. xii, 448 
s by Dr. Richard Sherlock, uncle of Bishop 
lr. Wilson of Sodor and Man. * 4 


Hayeine in Cuarns, AND Haneine rn Irons | 


{2 S. x., xi, passim; xii. 38, 298.)—In some 
recent numbers of “ N. & Q.” have been references 
to the practice, common once in England, of hang- 
ng criminals in chains, or irons, after execution. 
I remember seeing several, I think eight, pirates 
suspended on the side of the Thames opposite 
Blackwall. The taverns had “ spy-glasses,” as 
they were termed, fixed on the window-ledges for 
visitors to use. Subsequently, when removed by 
legislative enactment, some of the papers of the 
day complained of the people of London being 
deprived of their amusements, in not being able 
to enjoy the view of these pirates. I met with, in 


Sussex, a portion of a curiously contrived chain for | 


holding the leg, which had been dug up in the 


neighbourhood of Pulborough, “where the man | 


was gibbeted years gone bye.” The only other 
elie of the sort which I am aware of being in 


N., if 





| border. 


existence, is in the custody of the Corporation of 
Rye, who, on the occasion of an archeological 
meeting, or other cheerful occurrence, lend it for 
exhibition. It is a sort of hooped cage, and the 
skull, with some bones of the skeleton, is still 
remaining : I think it is stated to be the remains 
of a malefactor of the name of Breeds. On going 
over 2 collection of newspapers in my possession, | 
have made the following casual extracts, which 
show that the gibbet was generally erected at some 
other spot than where the execution took place : 


Edmond Tooll, executed on Finchley Common, Feb. 2, 
1700, and afterwards hung in chains. 

Michael von Berghen and another, executed at the 
Hartshorn Brewhouse, June, 1700, and afterwards hung 
in chains between Mile End and Bow. 

Herman Brian, Oct. 1707, executed in St. James's 
Street, near St. James’s house, and hanged in chains at 
Acton Gravel Pits. 

William Elby, executed at Fulham, in the Town, and 
hung in chains there, August, 1707. 

Richard Keele and William Lowther, executed Dec., 
1713, on Clerkenwell Green, conveyed to Holloway, and 
there hung in chains. 

John Tomkins, Feb., 1717, executed at Tyburn, with 
14 other malefactors, and afterwards hung in chains. 

Joseph Still, executed 1717, on Stamford Hill Road, 
and hung in chains in the Kingsland Road. 

John Price, 1717, executed in Bunhill Fields, and hung 
in chains near Holloway. 

Mrs. Catherine Hayes, burnt alive, May 9, 1726. 

Sarah Malcolm, executed March 7, 1733, in Fleet 
Street, near Fetter Lane. 

Captain Lowry, Feb., 1752, executed at Execution 
Dock, and hung in chains by the river side. 

John Swan, March, 1752, executed at Chelmsford, and 
hung in chains in Epping Forest. 

William Corbett, March, 1764, executed on Kennington 
Common ; his body was fixed in trons, and hanged up 
on Gallery Wall, near Mill Pond Bridge, in the New Road 
leading from Rotherhithe to Deptford. 


Twickenham. 


Ath R9 


S. xi. passim 3 xii. 112, 
on this subject, 


Carr—CarsE 

297.)—The answer of L. 
describing places in Scotland named Carse and 
Kerrsland, is very valuable as showing the identity 
of signification of the word on both sides the 
The vowel is often changed, and the 
word otherwise varied, I believe. It must be 
much older as a land-name, however, than any 
surnames; and the practice of deriving family 
names from property or locality, so well known 
in Scotland, is abundantly proved to have been 
common in the northern counties, where so 
many families bear these primitive land-names as 
their patronymic—Carr, How, Fell, Rigg, Peat, 


92 


ae 


| Myers, Thwaites, Potts, Holmes, Gill, Moor, Moss, 
Beck. 


Ing is not so common, except in its com- 
pounds, Ingham, Ingram, Ingwell, Ingmire, &c., 
but there was a trial for high treason in 1820 of 
Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, &e. 

At p. 297 X. P. D. describes car as applied to 
islands in the marshy counties. Doubtless, those 
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which have been formed by the 
plants from the less stable bogs, and have first ap- 
peared green swamp, to be afterwards covered 
with willows, alders, &c. Like the floating island in 
Esthwaite water, which has, perhaps, disappeared 
again, A similar one showed itself in Windermere 
a few years ago, on two successive summers, I 
think, but eventually sank, long after the word 
carr was forgotten here. Along the shore of 
Northumberland, I see small islands named Car 
and Scar, Ox Car, Seals Car, and others, which 
probably owe their name to A.-S. carr, a rock. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents will tell us 
their character. 

. iI owe thanks to all who have helped to illus- 
trate so obscure word, and trust to hear of it 
more in future. Also to Mr. BLEenKrNsopp, 
). 182, for his notice of ings in Lincolnshire ; 
and I shall be obliged to any of your country 
who will give similar information, 


contributors 
which, in the northern counties, cannot be beyond 
lately heard of ings of 100 acres, 


growth of water 


recovery. I have 
near York. M. 


Cumberland. 


BoxpDMEN 
xii, 36, 458. 


in ENeianp (4* §, xi. 297, 367, 404; 

These references show that much 
attention has recently been directed to the subject 
of serfdom in England. It may be of interest for 
me to — that in the grant, by the Crown, in 
1564 (Pat. Rolls, 6th ~y.: Part I.,m. 114), of the 
manor of Penpont, co. Cornwall, to Philip Cole, 
Esq., and Johanna, his wife, after conveying various 
privileges and franchises pertaining to the manor, 
the Patent goes on to say 

“ Also all forfeitures, pannage, free warrens, liberties, 
natives men and women, and villans, with their 
children (nativos nativas ac villanos cum eorum sequelis), 
also all tolls, &c.” 


This was not a royal 
parcel of the possession of the family of Carminowe, 
and passed with one of the co-heirs of Thomas 
Carminowe (ob. 1423) to the Courteneys, and was 
forfeited to the Crown upon the attainder of 
Henry Courteney, Marquis of Exeter, in 1538-9. 
It was again granted by Queen Mary to Edward 
Courteney in 1554, on his creation as Earl of 
Devon, and it again reverted to the Crown on his 
death, s.p., two years afterwards. 

We have evidence of bondage continuing after 
this date. Among the Lansdown MSS. (105, No. 
42) is the draft of a Commission (I think in 
Burleigh’s handwriting) directed to Sir William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, and others, in which the 

“ divers and sundry of our 


manor. It had been 


Queen, after reciting that 
poor, faithful, and loyal subjects being born bond in 
bludde and regardant to divers our manors, &c., 
have made humble sute unto us to be manumised, 
enfranchised, and made free with their children and 
sequells,” says, “ we do commanit unto you full power 
and authority to accept, admytt, and receive to be 





manumysed, enfranchised, and made free such and 
so many of our bondmen and bondwomen in blond, 
with all and every of their children and sequells, 
their goods, &c.,as are nowappertaining or regardant 
to all or any of our manors, &c., in Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, and Gloucester, 
shall seem meet and convenient, compounding wit} 
them for Su ich reas onable fines or somes 
be taken a ind ré ived to our Use for 


mission and ¢ oan 


as to your discretion 


oF money to 
their 


sement as vou and they Can 


manu- 


cares for.” 

Consequent upon this Commission, we find three 
deeds of enfranchisement, all dated in the 19th 
year of Elizabeth, upon record in the “Crown 
Lands Inrolment Office,” granting manumission to 
a few individuals and their families pertaining to 
the Queen’s Manor of Helston-in-Trigg, co. Corn- 
wall, but the authority conveyed in the Commission 
does not appear to have been further exercised. 

Joun MACLEAN, 
Hammersmith. 
Serrpom In Scortanp (4 §. xii. 207, 271, 
51.)—It is thought that Dr. Ramacer’s reading of 

the charter by James IV., of « 1 1489, looking to 
the collocation of the words, is probably incorrect 
p. 207), in taking, as he does, bondis for bundis, 
which last imports bounds, or marches 
— [not bondis] et pertinentiis eorundem, 
with, or according to, the — and _pertinents 

sppusten iunces) of the Place, Castle, and Mote- 
hill of Tybbris, which were granted). Kennet’s 
Gl. v. “Bunda”; also “ Abunda.” 

Sup posing, however, Dr. 
correct, the 
distinguished from the liberi-homines, were not 
actual serfs, or,as called often, “ villeyns-in-g 
they were the jirmarii, farmers, under short leases— 
were those who held ad firmam, 2 grade of the 
agricole. So thinks Skene, Fordun, ii. 417. On 
the other hand, it was the nativi, or servi, who 
were the serfs, and who might be acquired, trans- 
ferred, or recovered, as any chattel might. The 
adseripti gle be, the “ villey ns regardant,” were 
another section of the agricolz ; and, as to position, 
were more like the bondi than the nativi; and 
herein I differ somewhat from ANGLO-ScoTUS 
They were attached, or astricted, to the soil, as the 
colliers and salters were, a privilege as it was co 
sidered ; and, as long as ‘the y fulfilled the contract 
of location, they could not involunt: irily be removed. 

(Dalzell’s Fragments, Preface, and Innes’s Legal 
Ant., p- 51 

In the other charter, in Cambuskynneth, t 
which Dr. Ramace refers, the expression homenum 
that is, the men of the granter—does not 
denote absolute serfdom, for these men had animals 
to be pastured, as appears from the charter, whieh 
no serf could have; Kennet that homine 
applied to all kinds of feudatory tenants, a view 


RAMAGE’S reading, 
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in which Spelman concurs (GL, v. “ Homines” and 
“ Homo”). L. 
Royat Arms in Cuurcues (4 §. xii. 287, 
54, 437.) —These were certainly set up in the time 
of Cranmer, for Dr. Martin thus says: “ Down 
with the Altar! down with the Arms of Christ ! 
ind up with a Lion and a Dog!” (Cranmer’s 
Works, ii. 217. Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 
P.S. Cirorn or Estate (4 §. xii. 428) is a dais 


or canopy over a royal seat, 


In many of the older Protestant churches in 
Dublin the royal arms were suspended in front of 
the organ-loft and facing the reading-desk. Amongst 
the lower orders of Roman Catholics an opinion 
formerly existed that the Protestants consequently 
worshipped the royal coat of arms. H. H. 


In the church of St. Thomas 4 Becket, the Cliffe, 
Lewes, the royal arms are carved in wood, painted 
and varnished. On either side, and above the 
ams, are the initials E. R., and above all is the 
date 1598. The arms are surrounded by a ribbon 
and held by supporters. One is a lion, but I am 
not sure if the other is the unicorn. At the lower 
corners are gilt crowns, and the ground is orna- 
mented with Tudor roses. I. C. R. 

[The supporters of the royal arms, under Mary and 
Elizabeth, were, Dext. a lion, Sinist. a dragon or a grey- 
hound. James I., as King of Great Britain, assumed, us 
supporters, J). a golden lion, for England, and S. one of 
the silver unicorns of Scotland. These supporters have 
continued unchanged. On the monument of Queen 
Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey, the unicorn is on the 
dexter side. ] 


Heet-raps (4% §, xi. 504; xii. 18, 
X. X.’s derivation is set aside by this that “no 
heel-taps ” did not imply “ convivial thunder,” but 
such thorough-draining supernaculum drinking as 
betokened heartiest good will. That “heel-taps” also 
means a peg in the heel of a shoe, removed when the 
shoe is finished, is yet to be proved ; I cannot dis- 
cover that shoemakers know anything of any such 
peg, much less know it by that name. Nor if it 
be proved will it then be proved that the drinking 
phrase for “ not a drop to be left” is derived from 
he Tapping” is, I find, a local, but by no means 
general phrase for soleing, and, therefore, as 
cobblers have said to me, “heel-taps” may bea pie ce 
on the heel, or the iron sometimes added. The 
simplest supposition, though I confess I do not 
remember the word in this primary sense, seems 
to be to take heel-taps as meaning that which 
comes out of the tap when the cask is heel’d or 
tilted, namely the dregs, lees, or leavings. Tap- 
lash is also a phrase for such muddy remainders 
from “ lasche, to fresche and vnsavory, vapidus 
insipidus , (Prompt. Pa v. ed. Way ). Just, there- 
fore, as we speak of draining a cup to the dregs, 
or just as Taylor, the Water-Poet, says, they used 


198.)— 








such complemental oratory as, “off with your lap, 
wind up your bottom, up with your tap-lash,” so 
“no heel-taps” would mean, what it does mean, 
leave no leavings, up with your glass till the last 
drop is out. b, Nicnoson. 

Tennyson’s Naturat History (4™ 8. xii. 5, 
55, 138, 177, 459.)—Most certainly the shrike will 
attack the sparrow. During my sojourn at the 
Cape last year, I saw a butcher-bird entice a 
number of smaller birds near it by making a sort 
of plaintive cry. Ina few minutes some half-dozen 
or more birds collected, and among them a sparrow. 
Immediately they were near enough to become 
easy prey, the butcher-bird flew into the midst of 
them and pounced upon the sparrow, a slight 
struggle followed, and away flew the victor with 
his spoil. In Stanley’s Familiar History of Birds, 
under the heading of Shrikes (p. 161), mention is 
made of Selby being “fortunate enough to see the 
whole process of pinning a hedge “sparrow by one 
of these butcher-birds.” Willoughby states it will 
“set upon and kill....even thrushes.” (See 
Knight's Cyclopedia.) 


th @ eg 20% 5 
jth S. xii. 324, 395, 438. 


“ Bioopy ” : This 
loathsome expression occurs in a letter of Latimer, 
Aug. 25, 1538, “a certain man told me that the 
bloody abbot should have said of late,” &c. This 
see ms to have been the mitred abbot of Evesham 
his mitre being distinctly mentioned). The last 
abbot of Hales Owen, who was not mitred, had 
surrendered on June 5, or it might have been 
it with the “ Blood of Hales,” 


possible to connect 
94 
ot. 


but that relic was not examined until Oct. 
The brave-hearted Clement Lichfield resigned, but 
he would not surrender. 
MaAcKENzIE E, C, WAtcort. 
Bisuor Mountain (4 §, xii. 247, 452.)—See 
Ward’s Lives of the Profi 3301 of Gre sham College, 
folio, 1740, p. 48. S. 
MOUNTAINS ” (4% §, 
in his useful 


“From GREENLAND’S IC’ 
xii. 326, 455.)—Dr. Josiah Miller, 
and generally accurate work, Our Hymns, their 
Authors and Origin (Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 
1866 » SAYS, p. 304 :— 

“This hymn was written at Hodnet in 1820, to be sung 
by his, Heber’s, people, with a sermon appealing to them 
on behalf of missions. The MS. used to be in the pos- 
session of Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool.” 

Puitip Acton. 

“ SPURRIN {th S, xii. 44, 295, 398.)—It is 
probable that “spur” had at one time a more 
extended range. I never heard the word in Kent, 
but Lyly, a Kentish man, in his Mother Bombie, 
the scene of which is laid in Rochester, makes 
Accius, a foolish lout, say, ~ Ile be so bold as spur 
her, what might a body call her name”? (Act iv. 

2.) B. NicHouson. 


SC. 4.) 
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LOUDLY FOR THE EARTH” (4% 
I have heard a similar idea ex- 
pressed in Guernsey: “Les morts réclament la 
terre, et c’est leur droit.” The dead call out for 
the earth, and it is their due. Such were the words 
with which Elizabeth Savidan, the wife of a fisher- 
man inhabiting the picturesque point of L’Erée, on 
the we me rn coast of the island, prefaced the follow- 
ing tale, rs h she related to me in her own native 
dialee Norman French :—A man who had 
gone t.. n at low water to visit his trammel nets, 
found a dead body ent ingled in the sea-weed. It 
was not that of any of his neighbours. <A violent 
storm had raged a day or two before, and the 
pieces of wreck, which the waves had thrown up 
on the beach, left no doubt that some unfortunate 
vessel had struck on one of the innumerable rocks 
which surround the island. The corpse, which was, 
no doubt, that of a passenger on board the ship, 
was handsomely dressed in a suit of velvet, richly 
laced with gold. The cupidity of the fisherman 
was excited, and his first thought was to search the 
poe kets. A purse, containing 
in gold pieces, was found, and 
tent with his morning’s 
leaving the body to be 
tide. Great was his 


“CALLING OUT 


S. xi. 285, 375.) 


a considerable sum 
the fisherman, con- 
work, hastened home, 
carried away by the next 
astonishment and affright on 
entering his cottage, at seeing the dead man seated 
by the tire-side and looking sternly and reproach 
fully at him. The fisherman’s wife, 
phantom was not visible, perceived his trouble, and 
on her pressing him to say what ailed him, he con- 
fessed what he haddone. She upbraided him with 
his inhuman conduct, and, kneeling down with him, 
prayed the Almighty to forgive him his sin. They 
then hastened down to the shore, drew the corpse 
to land, and buried it in a neighbouring field. On 
their return home, the ghost of the drowned man 
had disappeared and was never more seen. 
Epear MacCuttocna. 


Guernsey. 


An expression similar to the above is 
common in Dorsets hire. 


burial, 


very 
Whe na —— requires 
I have often heard it said, “he, or she, do 
crave for the earth.” 
also used, and simply to announce that a funeral is 
to take place. A messenger will say to the clergy- 
man, “ Please sir, 
buried to-morrow. The words “to call loudly 
for,” or “to crave the earth,” certainly form an 
expressive paraphrase or comment on the 
in our Burial Service, “ Earth to earth.” 


E. A. D. 


Another odd expression is 


passage 


Tue Maaprte (4" S. xii. 327.)—Though as free 
from superstition as most people, such is the effect 
of early impressions, that I seldom see a single 
magpie without looking for a second. But I have 
known many persons at times quite disconcerted 
when meeting several flights of magpies, without 


considering their number, whether odd or eyep, 
I was once travelling outside in the days of coaching 
between Newark and Lincoln, when, my neighboy 
| frequently muttering and swearing between his 
| teeth, I at last said to him, “ Whatever is amiss 
“Why,” said he, “don’t you see the magpies? we 
shall buy ‘the things dear ; D- n’em, they always 
bring us bad hu k.” It seemed he was a de aler On 
the road to a fair at Lincoln, and 

“ How is it then with the farmers we see on the 
road driving their cattle to the fair ; is bad Inck 
to you good luck to them; or if you were a selle 
instead of a buyer, how would it be?” He ther 
admitted there could be nothing in it, but ly 
evidently continued to fear a bad market f 
buyers. ELLCEE 

Craven. 


Oak” (4S, xii. 446, 481.)\—The 
account of Cowper's Oak will be 
found in Loudon’s Arboretum, ili., p. 1765, 1838 
at which time he had it measured. He gives th. 
girth at one foot above the ground as thirty fee 
six inches. The stem then leant so much to th 
south as almost to admit of a person walking 


“ YARDLEY 
most complete 





to whom the | 


Betty So-and-so do want to be | 


with very little aid from the hands. It had thn 
huge branches wholly devoid of bark, and ha 
formerly been much injured by persons carrying 
away small blocks or slices of the wood as relies 
or to manufacture snuff-boxes, &c. 

Cowper’s Oak was called Judith from an ol 
legend that it had been planted by the C onqueror’s 
niece Judith, Countess of Northumberland. $b 
held eighty-eight manors in Northamptonshir, 
including a portion of Yardley. There is a larg 
engraving of it in Hayley’s Cowper, vol. iii., 180 
Supplement. The two oaks figured by Strutt, and 
know nas Gog and Magog, are quite distinct frot 

* Cowper’s Oak.” KpWARD SOLLyY. 


The title to the engraving of this oak is “ Judith 
or Cowper’s Oak, a portrait from Metuse, dt wn bi 
Mrs. Meen, 1801, engraved by Caroline Watson 
engraver to Her Majesty, 1805.” 

Cuarztes F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Fiy-LeAr Inscriptions (4 §, xi. 24, 278, 30 
Perhaps the following from the fly leaf of 
| Latin Bible of 1567, in Bishop Cosins’ Library 
may interest some readers : 

“ Roland Sewell is the 
trew possessor of this book.” 
‘«Gutta cavatt lapidem non vi, sed sepe cadendo 

Sic homo fit sapiens non vi, sed sepe legendo. 

1586.” 
‘* God preserve in health and wealth 
our ioble queen Elizabeth.” 
** Iste liber pertinet, beare it well in minde “2 

Ad me Rolandii : Sewell, both curteous and kinde 

A periculo doloris: Jesu him bringe : al 

Ad vitam eternam : to life euerlastinge. 1608.’ 

SENNACHERIB. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 









ArresRiDGE (4 §, xii. 328, 375, 484.)—First, 
me to correct Mr. PassinGHAm as regards 
where the river Roding rises,—it rises fourteen 
miles as the crow flies, or about nineteen miles by its 
sinuosities, from Chipping Ongar,—and, secondly, 
sk Mr. SOLLY whether it is not more feasible 
that the river owes its name to the district through 
hich it runs for so many miles in the upper part 
than the names of certain hamlets 
the river. I conceive, therefore, that we should 
‘kk for a derivation of the name of “ Roding,” 
vhich applies to this district, which is from Beau- 
Berners (not Barnish) Roding 

some five miles in length, 
is evidently allied 
Norman nm men lature, and probably has 
al holding, or the soil. That 
ture re far ring the name of the river to 
Affe or Ifil, is an erroneous one, I do not doubt 
moment. If the river gave the addition of 

to Ilford, whence then the Wood to Woodford, 

e Staple to Stapleford, Passing to Passingford, 
» All (Old) Ford, all of which are on the same 

ver, and the absence of any name that might be 
contorted into I/ or Jfil, all up or down its course, 

elsewhere ? W. PHILuirs 


MontTROSE’s 


llow 


\ 


its course, 


champ Rodir ¢ and 
High Roding, of 


word Paxon, 


elsewhere. The 


ference to the « 


THe MAarguts 01 Poems (4% §., 
522.)—In the 
by Mark Napier, Edinburgh, 1856, wil 
found a rather interesting paper on Montrose’s 

ems, with T. G 

Edinburgh. 

Arms or Huneary (4 S. xii. 426, 500, 
W. M..M. is quite right in saying there is no 
Hungary should have a 


le mount in its arms; because it has not 





illustrative notes, &c. a oe 


particular reason why 
, the mount is always expressed by three curves 
. almost half circles in German heraldry. It is 
French, ai 5 I think, Italian 
half is barry of eight gules, and 
s almost every coat of arms has, 
) signification. NEPHRIT! 
ER Wine (4S, xii. 190, 256, 399.)—J. T. F. 
399) should not call “ Terefa” meat cai 
It means any meat, even the be st, not killed 
wish butchers legally, and is placed in t 
s gory with —— or “ beast prey ” food. 
Mohammedans in Europe always take their meat 
f the Je never of Christians The wine of 
r vineyards is called Nesech, 302, libatioh 
vine, and it is the Roman Catholic consecration of 


not so in English, 
rms. The dexter 
rgent, and has, a 


1 cate 





tields 


deities 





I , Which render it prohibitory, ind 
pendently of the treading of the grapes by the 
iked feet of bacon and Ham-ophagi. This meat 
zives the Rabbis great _— over the 
mtchers, who are now in England 
ell rump-steaks, hind-quarters of mutton, &e. 
S. M. Dracn. 


estion 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Disciples. A New Poem. By Harriet Eleanor 
Hamilton King. (H.S. King & Co.) 

THE anonymous and swee ot singer of Aspromonte has re- 
vealed her name, and has taken a still higher flight than 
that of her last flash of inspired song. It isnot too much 
to say that as the lark increases in sweetness and power 
and melody as he rises nearer to Heaven's gates, so, in 
this new poem, 7'he Disciples, bolder in attempt and 
loftier in object, the poet shows increase of strength and 
of sweetness ; and, as in the case of all true Children of 
Song, the greatest power is the result of the very simplest 
of means. Indeed, the beauty and force of simplicity 
_ been rarely illustrated more exquisitely than in 

e Disciples. Mazzini has found a minstrel to sing his 
pan bos with delicacy and earnestness. They who may 
question the verdict will not doubt the fervour and the 
sincerity with which it is delivered. There is equal 











Memoirs of ti Marqui of 
| 


to the Virgin, &c., or the Pagan one to 


not allowed to 





depth of feeling, with equal grace and warmth, in the 
narratives of the sufferings of Jacopo Ruffini, of the 
tragedy of Ugo Bassi (the principal poem in the volume, 
or, rather, the principal portion of a volume which is one 
| sustained poem throughout), and, in the final songs, so 
melancholy, yet so full of melody, ‘‘ Agesilao Milano ” and 
‘Baron Giovanni Nicotora.” ‘The limits of “ N. & Q.” 
hardly admit of affording examples, but we submit the 
following, being brief and to the purpose :— 


| 


“Ttalia! when thy name was but a name, 
When to desire thee was g vain desire, 
When to achieve thee was impossible, 
When to love thee was madness, when to live 
For thee was the extravagance of fools, 
When to die for thee was to fling away 
Life for a shadow,—in those dark days 
| Were some who never swerved, who lived and strove 
] 


And suffered for thee, and attained their end, 
And most of these have died that thou mayst live, 
And he is dead now who was first of them.” 

“We suffer. Why we suffer,—that is hid 
With God's foreknowledge in the clouds of Heaven, 
The first book written sends that human cry 
Out of the clear Chaldean pasture lands 
Down forty centuries ; and no answer yet 
Is found, nor will be found, while yet we live 
In limitations of Humanity.” 

The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Version 
A.D. 1611. With an Explanatory and Critical Com- 
mentary, and a Revision of the Translation by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited 
by F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. Vol. IV. Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon. 
(Murray.) 

Tus volume 








fourth of a great series, is also complete in 
- self. The Introductions to each book are distinguished 
for their simplicity, their learning, and their liberal 
feeling. Of the Song of Solomon, the editor says, “ It 
may be said to be the enigma of the Old Testament, as 
| the Apocalypse is of the New. Noother book of Scripture 
| bears even a remote resemblance to it, and none (the 
Apocalypse not excepted) has so grievously suffered from 
the caprice and prejudice of innumerable commentators. 


| A Dictionary of Aotate of the English School: Painters, 
| S 

| 

| 















Iptors, Are a Enoravers, and Ornamentalists. 

With Notices of their Lives and Works. By Samuel 
Redgrave. (Longmans.) 

Mr. 8. Reperave has supplied a want that has long been 

| felt ; no man could be better qualified for the work, and 

none, perhaps, has had better opportunities, or has 

known better how to use them. The vol contains 
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40) 





connexion of the Magi with inns and hospitality 


exact c 
but in Norway, around the metal 


and drinking customs : 


nearly 500 pages, double columns, clearly printed, with 
rims of ancient drinking horns, 


‘ust enough said of every person named. How much can 
mited space by one who can keep their names —Gaspar, 
din Mr. Re igrave’s | Melchior, and Balthazar—often occur.” The Thres 
om rs used to be thus represented :— Melchior, old ont 
bearded; Gaspar (or Jasper), a beardless youth; and 


be said within a 
within his subject is well illustrat 
account of George Morland. It is a toucl ling little 
history, leavi in full possession of what 
Morland wv man. The alleged | Balthazar as a Moor, with a thick beard. 
ifn) Mi wni? + E 

portraits of the ‘ ul Mis inings, eM ar Lavra.—The French lover who would rather die thay 
Lord Manefield’s, dna Ww I aus or | please his : mistress was, as far as we kn 7 no living 
land's two sisters. person. Rotrou, in his tragedy Vencesi m 

Ladislas declare something to the above pureens when 
iking to Cassandre, Act ii. sc. 2 :— 
Car enfin si l'on péche, adorant vos appas, 
Et sil’on ne vous plait qu’en ne vous aimant pas, 
Cette offense est un mal que j je veux toujours faire, 


THe Antig is inc - 
is now edited by the propri r, Mr. n zot, the ok p 
and valued c« yrrespondent of “i. a” 


Et je consens plutot & mourir qu’’ vous plaire,” 


s00KS AND ODD V J 8 
WANTED TO PURCHASE . 8. G., the writer of a note on Thomas Best, at 4 
© tic tilientinds Gestent ‘ " S. xii. (Dec. 20, 1873), is begged to put hit — into 
are required, se Lal ad address mmunication with Thomas RB taker Esq., 28, Jackson's 
Manchester, who is rel lated to hs Sests, and 
o Telicr of Hin tenhy Loval and Indigent | @ is of gaining further particulars of the family, 
I ; ay).—See Dr. Watts’s— 

1, how delightful "tis to see 
hole assembly worship Thee 
are the lines— 

ave been there and still will go, 
‘is like a little Heav’n below.” 


in Sir W. Jones’s Ode in Imitation of 


will find 
- - e passage beginning with— 
Aptices to Correspondents. Wi cigar ey se state 
- ms . Ne gh-raise 1 battlement ne wr | 
Our m valued correspondent M. M. dinburg! ’ iE ull or moated gate. 
has forwarded to us ar nce iralle res, ‘ 
wh a we fail t »e08 the exact |] ral l; 1 i : . E.—We regret that we have been unable to 
uest we eel it . é ume of the author of the song, We med 
‘6 Gon oo ee a _< oy We Sgiiae me idea of what may be in ts 
That I - . ii nk het 4 ~% ~ ly y me at all of the whereabouts of 
re Bo te = | al me : sent to any of our conte raries. 
ser ce omy vonie i . Ra . 
The boat rocks at the Pier o’ Leith, . J.—Received. 
Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the Ferry ; ) . C.—Vide “ Dudgeon 
The ship rides by the Berwick-Law, J n’s Dictionary. 
And I maun leave my bonie Mary. , pHRITE.—Martha and Margaret are both mentioned 
—- , in the article referred to. 


Burns’s (save first four lines) My J , 
; Situ (New York).—“ Lost - Fot ind” is in 
4 * Po ms, by 


“* My boat is on the shore, ‘ 
And my bark is on the sea ; I ance of t Scarlet Le 
But, before I go, Tom Moore i Aidé, London, Moxon. 
res a ck le heal o thee '’ ‘ : = 6 . on . 
Here 's a dout —— ~ T ; J. C. e Epitaph on Dr. Maginn will be found in 

Syre 0 o1 Mo ‘ . ‘ . . ° . > - 
yron, . 43, and also in Pettigrew's Chronicles of the 
d a 


adds os requires to be t . 
is seen. I don't A.S. A. (Richmond).—You have not forwarded your 


name and address, as requested. 
a EP R. M.—Forwarded to Mr. Thoms. 
»” Leith. CIVILIs. Please send the papers referred to. Name 


address should always accompany communications, 


aboured mound, 


” in Dr. Latham’s edition of 


W (Edinburg! 
vith a little care before the parallel 
count much on the drinking part of it, but I think these 
are ine parallels : C 
‘ The boat rocks at the P "ier | 
‘My boat ts on the : and 
‘The ship ri les by the Berwick-Law. ‘ial 
‘And y rk is on tl l. NOTICE. 
none the worse that they are not Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
RAHI ae ‘The Three Kings.’ There i Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
x ue Sty Wane Cs : ree Aings.  +here 18 | Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
an old inn in my parish which formerly bore the sig Londen. W.C ° 
‘The Three Kings.’ It was subsequently called ‘ ge ang “ 
‘Hare and Hounds.’ having been taken by an ex-hunts We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
, munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


of a pack of harriers 


t verbal 


I am desirous of reviving th 
, | to this rule we can make no exception. 


ut name, and repla sign by 
f the ‘ Three Kings To all communications should be affixed the name and 
to a good example of a representation of the ldress of the se nder, not necessarily for publication, but 
to an inn sign I am ig ant of t! od faith, 


ing the present 


Can any of your readers 














